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What every citizen can do for the good of his country: 


Attack Communism! 


By Louis Francis BupENz 


Condensed from Counterattack* 


Twelve North Korean POW’s spat 
in a U.S. colonel’s face during the 
prisoner exchange in Korea on Aug. 

All the world read or heard of 
what they did, and they got away 
with it. Soviet airmen continue to 
shoot down American planes, and get 
away with it. Communist dictator- 
ships arrest, torture, and imprison 
U.S. citizens. They get away with 
this, too. 

Liberation of the peoples enslaved 
by the Kremlin is supposed to be a 
key aim of U.S. foreign policy but 
this country doesn’t even protect its 
own citizens, didn’t liberate the North 


iNcE the Korean truce, com- 
munists in the U.S. and 
& throughout the Western 
world are carrying out the direc- 
tives Stalin and Malenkov gave 
them last October. Unless counter- 
acted, they will weaken the U.S. 
by paralyzing it from within, 
bringing on new catastrophes. 
When I testified before the Tyd- 
ings committee in March, 1950, I 
said that continuing the appease- 
ment policy would cause thousands 
of American young men to die. 
*55 E. 42nd St., New York City 6. 


Sept. 4, 1953. Copyright by 


Koreans when it had the chance, and 
has yet to take the offensive against 
the Kremlin. 

Prof. Louis F. Budenz, of Ford- 
ham university, former member of 
the National Committee of the Com- 
munist party and former managing 
editor of the Daily Worker, Aas ana- 
lyzed what he believes is the major 
cause of these defeats. Professor Bu- 
denz’s experience within the commu- 
nist movement makes him uniquely 
qualified to pinpoint the problem. He 
is author of This Is My Story, Men 
Without Faces, The Cry Is Peace, 
und many magazine articles. 


The tragedy of Korea followed 
shortly. I firmly believe now that 
if the current containment policy is 
maintained, hundreds of thousands 
more of our young men will die. 
What is more serious, the battle 
will be fought on American soil. 
“Soviet psychological warfare” has 
brought this country defeat 
after another. Infiltration of Ameri- 
can thought, in other words, is 
the ace cara in Soviet intrigue. It 
makes this country and others do 
what the Kremlin wants done. 


American Business Cousultants, 


one 


Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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Stalin dictated this tactic long ago 
in his Foundations of Leninism, 
when he directed that “mass or- 
ganizations” in a country be made 
“transmission belts” of the com- 
munist line. 

Mrs. and Mrs. America, there- 
fore, have the obligation to fight 
communist influence and_propa- 
ganda here at home with the same 
courage and skill with which our 
young men are required to combat 
communism in shooting warfare. 

This obligation is all the greater 
now that we are entering “the 
amended Trojan-horse period” of 
communist strategy and _ tactics. 


Moscow does not put on the fully 
ingratiating face that it showed 
during the first Trojan-horse era, 
which began in 1935. Now, accord- 


ing to Stalin’s formula, it is en- 
gaged in the 3rd World War and 
is continually denouncing the US. 
as “the center of aggression.” But 
through petty concessions—releas- 
ing certain prisoners and occasion- 
ally opening a satellite frontier— 
it puts on a show of peaceful in- 
tentions. Gullible writers and those 
under communist influence imme- 
diately report that the Kremlin has 
changed since Stalin’s death. 

This is one of the cruelest hoaxes 
ever perpetrated on the American 
people. Every communist directive 
demonstrates that Soviet commun- 
ism is intent upon setting up world 
Soviet dictatorship. 

The communist line persuades 
the U.S. to pursue that vacillating 
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course which weakens its position 
and speeds the day when world 
dictatorship will be possible. It is 
useless to talk about fighting com- 
munism abroad unless we defeat 
communist propaganda here in our 
own country. To do that, we must 
know what that line happens to 
be. 

The present line, as laid down 
by Stalin and Malenkov in Octo- 
ber, has the following major ob- 
jectives. 

1. Division of the U.S. and its 
allies, to paralyze all concerted ac- 
tion on their part. 

2. Raising an uproar in the U.S. 
about “civil liberties” when at- 
tempts are made to curb the con- 
spiracy. Thus, public opinion will 
be confused and diverted from the 
anti-communist fight. The com- 
munists started the cry of “Mc- 
Carthyism” to carry out this Stalin 
order. 

3. This campaign will lead to 
the recognition of Red China and 
a seat for it on the Security council 
of the UN, a major defeat for 
America. 

4. Consolidation of Soviet con- 
trol over the satellite countries to 
establish larger bases for further 
aggression. 

5. Strengthening of the “peace 
partisans,” those men and women 
who join the Soviet “peace cru- 
sades” and undermine morale of 
the U.S. and other non-Soviet coun- 
tries. 

6. Expansion of “East-West trade” 
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to build up the Soviet war ma- 
chine. 

7. The achievement of a 
Germany and a Red Korea. 

8. All of these measures lead on 
up to the “punishment” of the 
“aggressor,” spelled out in Malen- 
kov’s 1952 report as being the U.S. 

Each of these objectives is set 
forth in the October, 1952, declara- 
tions of Stalin and Malenkov—the 
statement by Stalin to the 19th 
Congress of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union and his article 
entitled Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR, and Malen- 
kov’s report, On The Threshold of 
Communism. 

Each document has been pub- 
lished for careful study and action 
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by communists in the U.S. By con- 
stant repetition, they have been 
driven home to the comrades, and 
have been carried by concealed 


communists into American life. 
And now we observe leading mold- 
ers of public opinion echoing what 
Moscow has ordered. 

Opponents of communism have 
scarcely come to grips with these 
matters. They have certainly not 
conducted an intensive campaign 
to defeat Moscow’s aims. 

It was precisely in the same 
manner—by persuading American 
leaders to follow the course that 
the Kremlin wanted them to fol- 
low—that the Soviet Sth column 
helped to bring about the downfall 
of China and Poland. 

Every American, and especially 
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every community leader, can write 
effective letters to the press and 
get others to do likewise. They 
can see their congressman and 
talk over with him the seriousness 
of the communist drive. The seri- 
ousness is the greater because of 
the ease with which the 5th col- 
umn cajoles leading personalities 
into serving as communist sound- 
ing boards. 

Last February, Political Affairs, 
which lays down the party line 
for U.S. communists, declared 
“McCarthyism” to be the main en- 
emy. Immediately, the Daily Work- 
er took up the cry against “McCar- 
thyism.” In a magically short time 
“Americans for Democratic <Ac- 
tion” bitterly denounced “McCar- 
thyism.” 

So many others followed suit 
that the Daily Worker has for 
months run a special section each 
day devoted to condemnations of 
“McCarthyism.” By June 1, 19553, 
the Red daily could proudly an- 
nounce that it was the “initiator” 
of this campaign and could call a 
long roll of fellow travelers. 

In June, 1953, Political Affairs 
stated further: “The immediate 
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and broadest rallying ground in 
the struggle for democratic liberties 
is the fight against McCarthyism. 
This means the fight against Joe 
McCarthy the individual, against 
each and every McCarthyite—the 
Jenners, Veldes, and McCarrans— 
and against all manifestations of 
McCarthyism.” 

This statement «is particularly 
significant, since the communists 
now, under the “amended Trojan 
Horse program,” plan to infiltrate 
the Democratic and Republican 
parties. Opposition to “McCarthy- 
ism” (to the communists, “Mc- 
Carthyism” means any attempt to 
curb their conspiracy) will be both 
vehicle and objective of that infil- 
tration. A considerable segment of 
American public opinion is being 
thought-controlled on “McCarthy- 
ism.” 

Every other item in the current 
communist line could be traced in 
a similar fashion from Moscow, 
through the 5th column here, to 
its weakening effects on the poli- 
cies of the U.S. 

To combat this Soviet “psycho- 
logical warfare,” we must take one 
very important leaf out of the com- 
munists’ book. The communists 
consider each one of their activities 
as an offensive battle in the strategy 
of the class war. 

Stalin instructed them to do this 
in The Foundations of Leninism. 
We, in turn, must realize that we 
are engaged in a real war with 
the communists. As in warfare, we 
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must take the offensive if we hope 
to win. 

It is not enough for us to press 
the government and organs of 
opinion making to hold out against 
recognition of Red China. If that 
merely defensive action is taken, 
the U.S. will ultimately find itself 
in an isolated and impossible posi- 
tion. We must take the offensive. 
We must insist that the govern- 
ment induce our allies to end their 
recognition. If they will not do 
that, then it is quite likely that they 
will not stand by us when the 
Kremlin puts allied “unity” to 
even greater tests, and it surely 
will. 

That leads to a second point, that 
the “contradictions” which Stalin 
ordered the communists to pro- 
mote between the U.S. and its 
allies cannot be resolved by yield- 
ing to every allied appeasement. 
At the moment, Russia is playing 
Great Britain against the U.S. Ex- 
perience teaches us that we cannot 
bring Great Britain back to a gen- 
uine anti-communist position by 
yielding to its appeasement tenden- 
cies, but only by standing out 
firmly against them. This country 
must make Britain see, for ex- 
ample, that its “blood-money” trade 
with Red China is inexcusable and 
has to be stopped. 

The same spirit of the offensive 
can be taken in regard to Con- 
gressional inquiries, labeled by the 
Reds as “McCarthyism.” It is not 
enough merely to defend these in- 
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quiries. We must insist that Con- 
gress expand them. Only the sur- 
face has thus far been scratched. 

To defeat the two phases of 
the communist line that I have dis- 
cussed, I suggest the following sim- 
ple actions. : 

1. Letters from every part of 
America—to the press, congress- 
men, senators, the State depart- 
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ment, the President—emphasizing 
that the U.S. must induce certain 
of our Allies to be true allies and 
withdraw their recognition of Red 
China. 

2. Similar letters urging that the 
congressional inquiries be extended, 
and that Congress outlaw the Com- 
munist party and all communist 
fronts. 


A Trader in Faith Closes His Books 


rot ARL Biopcetr was primarily a trader. A hearty American from the Mid- 
west, he was one of the pioneers in the civil administration set up over the 
U.S. trust territory of the Marshall and Caroline Islands following the 2nd 
World War. 

For six years he was manager of the Majuro branch of the Island Trading 
company, a corporation established by the administration to develop the 
economy of the islands for the benefit of the local population. 

His efficient management of their affairs won for Blodgett the respect of 
the Marshallese, just as his mastery of their language and genuine interest in 
their welfare gained him their confidence and affection. His station on Majuro 
atoll could be visited only rarely by the American Jesuit missionaries in 
charge of the islands. 

But Earl Blodgett was a worthy substitute for hard-pressed missionaries. 
Every Sunday he gathered the Majuro Catholics for religious services, and 
led them in the recitation of the Rosary. His own example drew prospective 
converts to the faith, and he would have them prepared for Baptism on the 
occasion of a missionary’s visit. When catechumens faced death before the 
missionary’s visit, Earl Blodgett would dispatch them to heaven with the 
grace of Baptism. 

But he had one great regret—the absence of a resident priest who could 
assure him of daily Mass and frequent reception of the sacraments. Early 
this year Earl Blodgett’s hope was fulfilled. Father Leonard Hacker, S,J., 
took up residence on Majuro. 

The pleasant association, however, did not last long. For, in a couple of 
weeks Earl Blodgett was stricken with a sudden and fatal illness, at the age 
of 57. God had sent Father Hacker to Majuro at the right moment, and 
Earl had nothing more to ask of life. NCWC (23 March ’53). 





Bishop Sheen’s T'V Show 


“Life ls Worth Living” uses only two cameras to get the biggest stack 
of mail in the industry 


By James C. G. ConniFF 


Condensed from “The Bishop Sheen Story’’* 


HE most influential voice in 
Christendom next to that 
of Pius XII is being raised 
inside a TV tube by a 58-year-old 
former farm boy from Peoria, Ill. 
Once on a visit to an old folks’ 
home Bishop Fulton J. Sheen told 
the residents that they were not 
really old at all. They were chil- 
dren, he said, children of God. He 
tied this thought in with the 
fact that their time of 
life was, indeed, often 
known as second child- 
hood. His own enthusi- 
asm mounting, he de- 
veloped the idea at 
length. The audience 
grew more and more ex- 
cited, Finally a bishop 
in the front row was 
heard to murmur, “If he 
doesn’t stop this pretty 
soon, we'll be changing 
their diapers!” 
The 4,724,410 Catho- 
lics in the world’s larg- 
est archdiocese feel that 
their auxiliary bishop’s 
interest in them is keen- 


ly personal, and Sheen goes out 
of his way to prove it. An elder- 
ly Irish doorman at a hotel once 
held out a rosary palmed in his left 
hand as he opened the door for the 
fast-moving bishop. Sheen spotted 
it instantly, turned his back on the 
dignitaries he was with, and _ sol- 
emnly blessed the beads. He spoke 
quietly to the man, smiled, and 
passed on. Whatever Sheen said, 
Mike isn’t telling, but 

there’s at least one rosa- 

ry in Manhattan that 

you could never sep- 

arate from its owner. 

This kind of thing is 

infectious and, of course, 

typical Sheen. He took 

the big town to his 

heart, and it took him. 

New York itself always 

seems to have held a 

strange fascination for 

him. He used to come 

up from Washington 

every week to deliver 

his Catholic Hour radio 

talks there. For this, be- 

sides the modest $25 sti- 


*Copyright 1953 by Fawectt Publications, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York City 36, and 


reprinted 


with permission. 
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pend Sheen and every other speak- 
er on the program received, there 
was an additional $25 check for 
travel expenses. People who talk 
lightly of how Sheen must have 
gotten rich all those years broad- 
casting for NBC will perhaps be 
jolted to learn the facts. 

Humor is one of the bishop’s 
strong points. Comedians old at the 
game lick their chops in envy of 
Sheen’s sense of timing and his flair 
for getting laughs when he wants 
them. Staffers of the DuMont TV 
network, from Frank Bunetta, who 
directs the bishop’s program, on 
down to the stagehands and light- 
ing men, swear they’ve never known 
anything like it. And in his time, 
Bunetta has handled pros like Jackie 
Gleason, Larry Storch, Jerry Lester, 
and others. 

But with Sheen it’s different. He 
may drop a cornball like “Long 
time no Sheen,” the way he did 
to start off his show last season, 
but that’s just to prove he’s no sour- 
puss. The needs of an audience, 
including comic relief, are well 
known to the bishop. He has them 
at his fingertips. Hollywood friends 
say he has more true acting genius 
in one of those fingertips than most 
professionals. Certain it is that 
there’s no honorable stage device 
that Sheen does not employ to the 
hilt to get his points across. 

He relishes a joke, on or off stage. 
Once he was at a friend’s ranch 
out West for a short visit and a 
rest between speeches in near-by 


cities. As usual, he fitted right in, 
dressed like a cowhand—and suf- 
fered the usual consequences of too 
much time in the saddle the first 
day out. 

His last morning at the ranch he 
drove with the owner down to the 
entrance gate, where they found a 
police car waiting. They think 
nothing of this in the West, so 
the rancher pulled up and poked 
his head out. The chief of police 
came over and said that his fellow 
chief in the city where Sheen would 
speak that evening had wired that 
he would have an escort waiting 
at the airport. Would the rancher 
convey the message to his guest? 

“Well, he’s right here beside me,” 
said Sheen’s friend. “Tell him your- 
self.” 

The cop gawked at the skinny 
cowpoke, and shook his head. “That 
ain’t him,” he said. 

Sheen was delighted. “ ’Course it 
ain’t,” snarled the man with 12 
college degrees. “Any fool can see 
I’m Two-Gun Sheen.” 

Idolatry is a good word for the 
type of reaction Sheen gets even 
from strangers. They don’t have to 
be in the studio, either, though 
there’s where you see it best. One 
proof of this is the more than 8,000 
ecstatic fan letters his video pro- 
gram draws each week. His is far 
and away the strongest mail-pull in 
television. DuMont gets more than 
5,000 requests a week for tickets 
to his half-hour show and can give 
out only 1,100. That’s the total fire- 
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law capacity of the Adelphi theater 
just off Broadway on 44th St., from 
which the show is beamed. 

When the long black Cadillac 
bearing Sheen and the two assist- 
ants who live with him, Msgr. 
Charles J. McBride and Father Jos- 
eph J. Tennant, rolls up to the 
Adelphi at 7:25 on a Tuesday eve- 
ning, excitement reaches fever pitch 
among the audience, mostly already 
seated and waiting. It can be felt 
also among the sidewalk devotees 
out front. 

The bishop started on TV on a 
sustaining basis in February, 1952, 
with three stations, and ended up 
the following May with 35. Noth- 
ing like it had ever happened in 
television. That summer the Ad- 
miral Corp. moved in on him with 
a two-year contract at an annual 
$1 million for each 26-week series. 
He takes none of that money for 
himself. It all goes to his favorite 
charities, which are numerous, espe- 
cially throughout the South; and 
probably it goes in at least some 
measure to the world-wide mission- 
ary work of his Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, which 
supplies funds for 603 missionary 
districts. 

From November, 1952, to May, 
1953, his stations increased to 75. 
When he went off the air for the 
summer he had a near-perfect Niel- 
sen national listener-viewer rating 
of 19.0. The Videodex report shows 
his audience pushing the 10 million 
mark, while DuMont officials pri- 
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vately guess it to be even higher. 

Experienced listener-survey men 
are stunned. NBC, which could 
have had him, is still pounding 
its head against the nearest TV 
camera. It had handled his Cath- 
olic Hour talks since their start on 
March 2, 1930. From the response 
to that project alone, it should have 
known better than to say No. Thou- 
sands wrote in weekly for each 
Sheen talk to the National Council 
of Catholic Men in Washington, 
D.C., the show’s sponsor. One lit- 
tle prayer book that Sheen offered 
over the air brought 640,000 re- 
quests for copies. There were cash 
offerings in enough of the enve- 
lopes to pay the entire printing bill. 

Yet when Sheen’s sense of fair 
play prompted him to offer NBC 
first crack at the TV show idea, 
the network politely turned him 
down. Their theory was that no- 
body would listen to a bishop yak- 
king for half an hour about St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle in 
enlightened, hydrogen-bomb-mind- 
ed 1952. CBS, approached next, felt 
the same way. After all, what could 
a bishop do for all that time. to 
make people watch? For him to 
fling pies was out of the question, 
and it would be even poorer taste 
to have His Excellency clobbered 
with one. Thus, with surgical 
aplomb, two of TV’s Big Three 
slit their own throats. 

The hydrogen bomb reminded a 
DuMont video technician at the 
Adelphi of an opinion that’s fairly 
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widely held. “Maybe that’s the very 
reason they go for him,” he said, 
probing the reason for the Sheen 
impact on audiences. “When nu- 
clear vapor’s the next stop, people 
get God-minded, I guess.” 

As it happened, even DuMont, 
third on his list, was not very 
Sheen-minded at the start. It went 
for the idea halfheartedly, showing 
the flabbiness of its enthusiasm by 
spotting the bishop opposite two 
established supernova of TV star- 
dom, Frank Sinatra and Milton 
Berle. From the viewpoint of the 
man who was to become its shoot- 
ing star overnight, the network 
couldn’t have shown better astro- 
nomical judgment. 

Compared with the agonies of 
apprehension, rehearsal, rewriting, 
and worry about arriving late that 
veterans like Sid Caesar are said to 
go through getting ready for their 
weekly stint on television, Sheen’s 
outlook is almost blasé. 

When he arrives at the theater, 
he'll pause for a word here and 
there with people on the stairs and 
along the hall to dressing room B, 
the only one with a star on its door. 
Jackie Gleason, Jerry Lester, and 
other TV greats used the same 
room when they were on for Caval- 
cade of Stars. Once inside, he does 
a quick change from street clothes 
to full bishop’s regalia: purple- 
piped black cassock; gold modern- 
design pectoral cross given him by 
Pope Pius XII at his consecration 
as a bishop on June 11, 1951; pur- 
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ple zuchetto or skullcap; and, over 
all, the swirling fertola, the watered- 
silk purple cape of his rank. Saul 
Abraham, “the Irishman who runs 
the Adelphi,” can hardly wait for 
color TV to catch up with his 
favorite Cock Robin. 

“Most Tuesday nights I just stand 
backstage and let the guy hypno- 
tize me,” says Abraham. “He’s got 
everything. In more than 50 years 
of show business I’ve never seen 
such respectful, intelligent audi- 
ences as this man draws.” 

Part of the reason for this is that 
DuMont carefully screens any 
group requests for tickets that look 
as though they might be from girl 
groups. It wants no_bansheeing 
bobby-soxers on hand to mar the 
beauty of Sheen’s dramatic delivery. 
Even so, house manager Abraham’s 
assessment of the Sheen drawing 
power carries considerable weight. 
The Adelphi’s boss is in a position 
to measure the bishop’s perform- 
ance by the standards of such suc- 
cesses as Greenwich Village Follies, 
Rain or Shine, Fine and Dandy, 
and other hits of yesteryear he’s 
had a hand in staging. 

Sheen’s make-up man, Bob Obra- 
dovich, now moves in on the bishop 
with a V5 base and enough light 
tan powder to tone down the beard. 
Though he always has a gleaming 
fresh shave, His Excellency is the 
dark type of Irishman. Those Irish 
trace back to Spaniards who inter- 
married after being shipwrecked on 
the southern coast by the storm that 
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smashed up the Armada in 1588. 

Next comes a fast run-through 
with 33-year-old Frank Bunetta. 
Together they figure out how much 
time the bishop’s talk will take, 
where any lengthy quotes from 
poets will require musical back- 
ground, and so on. Then Sheen, 
chatting and smiling, will again be 
surrounded by visitors, as if a fan- 
tastically demanding half hour tele- 
vision program—l00% his respon- 
sibility and to all outward appear- 
ances as extemporaneous as light- 
ning—were years instead of min- 
utes away. 

About five minutes before show 
time, Sheen bows quietly away 
from the gay, laughing groups and 
moves to the wings of the set Jo 
Mielziner created for him on the 
lines of a comfortable, well-appoint- 
ed study. There, head bowed, he 
prays till he catches Bunetta’s sig- 
nal. 

Up comes the noble head. The 
eyes gleam deep in their sockets. 
The man’s whole figure seems to 
get larger as he steps before the 
cameras and Life Is Worth Living 
pulses forth to a nation. For mil- 
lions, it is the TV event of the 
week. For Sheen, though you'd 
never guess it from the perfection 
of his performance, it is another 
half-hour incident in his 19-hour 
day. 

The bishop is the easiest man in 
TV to work with, the DuMont 
staff has found. Frank Bunetta can’t 
do too much for him. It is clear 
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that he regards Sheen as his direc- | 
torial masterpiece, the best that’s | 
come his way, and Bunetta has han- | 
dled the best in the business. He 
practically stands on his head to 
get those cameras in there where 
they'll do the most good, the stage- 
lights and floodlights coordinated 
so that they’ll illuminate the bish- 
op’s deep-set blue eyes and not 
leave him looking like a face with 
two black holes in it. Bunetta feels 
a personal responsibility not to let 
anybody miss the dramatic wallop 
Sheen can deliver with those eyes 
aione. 

The director has developed a 
sixth sense to tell him when Sheen 
is about to let go with a graceful, 
calculated but somehow spontane- 
ous gesture of those marvelous 
hands, “easily the most eloquent 
west of Naples!” When he feels 
one coming, he has his cameraman 
pull back for a long shot to get it 
all. He is almost never caught nap- 
ping. 

Any director in the industry will 
give birth to a new ulcer at the 
mere thought of a performer whose 
location during the course of a pro- 
gram cannot be calculated in ad- 
vence. Pre-positioning makes it 
easier to handle the cameras. With 
Bunetta, Sheen comes first. 

He has arranged everything to 
accommodate the bishop and leave 
him free to think of practically 
nothing but what he has to say. 
Sheen, who must have to devote 
a tremendous amount of disciplined 
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concentration to his minutely de- 
tailed, carefully organized discours- 
es, cannot help but be grateful. For 
instance, where the majority of net- 
work telecasts use three or four 
cameras, Bunetta cuts his quota to 
two. That way there is less distrac- 
tion for Sheen, when he has to 
switch his gaze from the one cam- 
era to the other as the director’s 
little signal light gleams above it. 

When Sheen talks like a prophet 
out of the Old Testament, the cam- 
era takes him full and majestic. 
When he whispers, Bunetta brings 
his face up large, as though he were 
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telling you secrets. And when the 
bishop smiles, Bunetta’s cameras 
treat it like the sunrise that it is. 

“You couldn’t hold a man like 
that down,” Bunetta says with con- 
viction. “If he thinks of something 
and with it gets the impulse to 
move about, what he has to say 
is more important than any acro- 
batics I may have to do from the 
control room. That man is com- 
pletely himself. He believes every 
word you hear him utter. When 
he winds up the show with that 
‘God love you!’ of his, we all know 
he’s playing for keeps.” 


—-3¢-— 
To Be Read Aloud 


Gon never permits an evil without good coming from it. Communism is an 
evil, but in the providence of God, it may be the fertilizer of a new civilization, 
the death that is spread over the world in the winter of its discontent to 
prepare the dead earth to tell its secrets in flowers in the new springtime of 
the Spirit. 

It may very well be in this third millenium of Christian history that the 
world is in the throes of a new birth. The Christian message shall pass from 
the Western to the Eastern world. Within a short time the mystical Christ, 
who has been crucified in the Western world, will take His bleeding hands 
to the Japanese, who will lay their lotus flower upon them, to change the 
wounds of hate into the scars of love. To the Chinese, He will bring His 
bruised and torn body, and the lame and blind, the hungry and the famished, 
will bring their healing hands and cover up from sight those imprints of a 
night forever past. To the people of India, He will show His open wounded 
side, and they who sought their peace in a Nirvana of unconsciousness, will 
be drowned at last in the Sacred Heart, in a love that is a healing of the soul. 
Finally, He who went into darkness through a crown of thorns, will turn to 
Africa and the people of the midnight Madonnas, and they shall pluck out His 
thorns, and crown Him with blossoms and with flowers, as white as their 
souls and as perfumed as their faith. 

Despair not, for our King is one who stumbled to His throne, who allows 


evil its hour, but He wins the day. 
Fulton J. Sheen in Mission (Sept.-Oct. °53). 





Should Clergymen Discuss P olitics 
in Church? 


The 22nd of a series on the Catuouic Dicest survey of 
religion in the U.S. 


OES A PRIEST ever talk about 
Pt ge * 
political issues in church? 
Jim asked his Catholic friend. 

“I have never heard one doing 
so,” replied Paul. “In fact, I have 
the impression that there must be 
an unwritten law or common un- 
derstanding to the effect that a 
priest is not to bring political mat- 
ters into a sermon.” 

“What about the bishops in Italy 
who have been telling people how 
to vote?” 

“T think the situation is different 
in Italy from what it is in this 
country,” replied Paul. “It seems to 
me that the peculiar situation in 
East Germany also justifies what 
Protestant bishops and pastors are 
saying on political matters.” 

This is the kind of discussion 
that often arises among Americans 
of all religious beliefs. Should re- 
ligion and politics ever be mixed? 
Should politics ever be discussed 
from the pulpit? Tue Cartuotic 
Dicest, in its survey of religion in 
the U.S., asked the following ques- 
tion: “Do you think it is ever right 
for clergymen to discuss politica] 
candidates or issues from the pul- 
pit?” What do Americans think the 


answer to this question should be? 

The statistics on this question 
show a strong, definite reaction. Of 
the 104 million Americans 18 years 
of age or older, 70%, or nearly 73 
million, do not think it is ever right 
for clergymen to discuss politics 
from the pulpit. Only 22% answer 
affirmatively. The remaining 8% 
say that they do not know. 

A majority of seven out of ten 
is large, perhaps surprisingly large 
for this question. In a country like 
the U.S., where both religious and 
political interest and activity run 
high, you might have anticipated a 
closer division of opinion. On the 
other hand, there seems to be a 
well-established American custom 
of keeping religion and politics dis- 
tinct from each other. 


discussed in the pulpit 
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If there is such a custom, the 
Catholics, as a group, observe it the 
most. Only 18% of adult Catholics, 
about 444 million out of nearly 24 
million, say it is sometimes right 
for clergymen to discuss political 
issues in church. This is the small- 
est percentage of any group, includ- 
ing even the group comprising 
those who have no religion or a 
religion not Christian or Jewish. 
Nearly three-fourths of Catholics, 
72%, think priests should not dis- 
cuss political matters at a sermon 
during Mass, while 10% say they 
do not know whether a priest 
should or not. 

The general Protestant average, 
however, is not much different 
from that of the Catholic response. 
Less than a quarter of all adult 
Protestants, 23%, think that clergy- 
men should discuss politics from 
the pulpit, while nearly 70%, or 
nearly 50 million out of 71 million, 
definitely think politics should not 
be discussed in sermons. Protestants 
and Catholics, therefore, are in 
close agreement on this crucial 
question. 

Jews also think about the same 
on this question. Only 27% of 
adult Jews, or barely 1 million out 
of 314 million, answer the question 
afirmatively. About two-thirds of 
Jews definitely say No, with the 
remaining 7% saying that they do 
not know. A large majority of the 
members of the three major reli- 
gious groups in the U.S. are thus 
strongly opposed to having their 


clergymen discuss politics from the 
pulpit. 

Among Protestants, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Presbyterians 
have the largest proportion of those 
who think that clergymen should 
discuss political issues from the pul- 
pit. Their 30% approval is actually 
the highest of any religious group. 
They also have next to the small- 
est percentage, 7%, of those who 
say they do not know. This re- 
sponse would appear to reflect the 
original views of John Calvin in 
his doctrine on the theocratic state, 
in which ministers ruled as repre- 
sentatives of God. 

Perhaps of parallel significance is 
the response of the Episcopalians, 
who stem from the established 
Church of England, whose 28% 
approval of political discussion 
from the pulpit is second highest, 
and whose 59% disapproval is the 
lowest of any religious group. On 
the other hand, more Episcopalians 
than any other group, 13%, say 
they do not know. The largest per- 
centage of disapproval of politics 
from the pulpit is registered by the 
Lutherans, three-quarters of whom 
think clergymen should not discuss 
politics in church. 

The breakdown of the figures 
according to education reveals an 
interesting trend. For those whose 
education stopped with elementary 
school, or during high school, or 
with the completion of high school, 
the percentage remains the same: 
19-20% think clergymen should 
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Question 19. Do you think it is ever right for clergymen to discuss political 
candidates or issues from the pulpit? 
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discuss politics from the pulpit, 
72-73% think not, and 8% do not 
have an opinion. But there is a 
jump of 10% in the affirmative 
opinion for those who have com- 
pleted one to three years of college 
education, and an additional jump 
of 13% for those who are college 
graduates. The college graduates, 
in fact, have the closest division of 
any group: 43% of them think 
clergymen should discuss politics 
from the pulpit, 49% think not, 
and 8% say they do not know. 
This is the only group division that 
starts from a low affirmative per- 
centage and pushes consistently to- 
ward a relatively high percentage. 
Such a trend may argue that, with 
increasing education, Americans are 
inclined to think that there may be 
times when clergymen should dis- 
cuss politics from the pulpit. 
Although no other grouping of 
statistics reveals a trend similar to 
the one in education, the grouping 
according to region gives a startling 
contrast between two sections of 
the country. The New England 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island have the 
smallest percentage of affirmative 
opinion, 12%, and the largest nega- 
tive percentage, 83%, not only in 
relation to any other region, but in 
relation to any other grouping of 
statistics. The Mountain states of 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
and Nevada have the highest af- 
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firmative percentage of any region, 
35%, and the lowest negative per- 
centage, 53%. 

It is easy, of course, to try to 
prove too much by statistics alone. 
On the basis of the two preceding 
paragraphs, one might try to argue 
that proportionately more educated 
persons live in the Mountain states 
than in New England, a conclusion 
that does not necessarily follow. A 
more plausible explanation is that 
customs in different sections of the 
country influence the persons living 
there. In New England, for exam- 
ple, there is a strong sentiment for 
keeping religion and politics dis- 
tinct, especially in church. 

It is important to bear in mind, 
then, what the statistics do not 
show as well as what they do. The 
statistics on the question as a whole 
do show that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans do not think 
clergymen should discuss politics in 
church and that, significantly, mem- 
bers of all religious faiths agree ap- 
proximately in the same _propor- 
tions. 

The difference noted in the 
grouping according to education 
reminds us ef something the sta- 
tistics do not show, namely, what 
the response might be if the ques- 
tion were asked under different 
circumstances or at a different time. 
It is considerations of this kind 
that may have led those who had 
more education to give a higher 
percentage to the affirmative side 
of the question; they may have 
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thought that certain 
circumstances might 
justify clergymen in 
speaking out on po- 
litical matters even 
from the pulpit. 

The question at is- 
sue is phrased uni- 
versally: “Do you 
think it is ever right 
for clergymen to dis- 
cuss political candi- 
dates or issues from 
the pulpit?” A point 
worth bearing in mind is that while 
it is better in the U.S. now for 
clergymen not to discuss political 
issues and candidates from the pul- 
pit—at least a large majority of the 
country takes this position—never- 
theless, there may be times and cir- 
cumstances when such a procedure 
becomes necessary. 

The conversation between Jim 
and Paul introduces a consideration 
that might enter into this question. 
Both of them referred to a situation 
in Europe where clergymen of dif- 
ferent faiths, in their precise role 
as clergymen, have actively entered 
into political discussion and dis- 
pute. This fact suggests that the 
time and place of asking the ques- 
tion has to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

The present political and reli- 
gious climate of the U.S. is such 
that the disapproval of clergymen 
discussing politics in church seems 
to be the popular view in the U.S. 
The same question asked in Eu- 
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Percentage of adult Americans who approve discussion of 


politics from the pulpit 


rope would undoubtedly draw a 
quite different response because of 
prevailing religious and_ political 
circumstances. 

To put the matter another way, 
the statistics do not show that 
Americans think there is no con- 
nection between the religious order 
and the political order. Americans 
have traditionally held that the two 
have a complementary relation to 
each other and that both share a 
common responsibility for the mor- 
al and spiritual welfare of the 
citizens. On the basis of the statis- 
tics of this question, Americans 
appear to take the view that clergy- 
men and statesmen will exercise 
this joint responsibility without 
either group interfering with the 
proper authority of the other. The 
statistics likewise do not show what 
the situation would be if religious 
belief were threatened by political 
tyranny or if moral values were 
being attacked and denied by a hos- 
tile, secularistic government. 
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Surveys reveal what is popular, 
not what is right. It is incidental 
if the two happen to be the same. 

“Render, therefore, to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” The 
present thinking of Americans on 
the question of political discussion 
by clergymen in church seems con- 
sonant with this Scriptural injunc- 
tion. 
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tural quotation would raise a dif- 
ferent question. We are fortunate 
in America in having something of 
this balance. But the situation in 
Europe should teach us that, in dif- 
ferent circumstances, a different 
response would be quite logical and 
perhaps necessary. 

If Americans continue to keep 
both the religious and_ political 
spheres healthy, the same response 





can be given in the future to the 
same question. 


Nevertheless, the disturbing of 
the balance expressed in the Scrip- 
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Lost Catholics of Bayuban Claro 


cA “lost” Catholic community was “rediscovered” last year in the remote 
island of Bayuban Claro in the Philippines. 

Father Florentine Castanon, O.P., says that, although isolated for a century 
and a half from the Catholic world, the natives of the island have kept up 
religious practices taught them by their great-great-grandfathers. 

The Dominican priest, now in Madrid, Spain, reached the island after ten 
hours of struggle with strong currents and stormy weather. He said he had 
a “most grateful surprise” when he found, not semisavages, but “good and 
humble people” who were overjoyed when they found that he was a Catholic 
priest. 

Father Castanon said that only two of the 233 natives could read and write, 
but they knew how to baptize, and had their own humble little chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Dionysius of Athens, Ist-century bishop and martyr. 

“The people wanted to spend hours and days with me, to learn the doctrine 
and prayers,” Father Castanon said. “According to what the oldest told me, 
their great-great-grandfathers knew how to recite the Rosary in Spanish. 
However, being isolated for 150 years, they forgot the Joyful and Sorrowful 
mysteries, and knew only the Glorious, which they recited on Sundays. 

Father Castanon said that one of the old men on the island had been 
charged with performing Baptisms, and used the correct form. Polygamy is 
taboo among the people, and they have preserved high standards of honor 
and Christian decency. Father Castanon remained on the island for 62 days. 
During that time he performed 35 marriages, administered 56 Baptisms, and 
“ave Communion to 172 persons. NCWC (20 Aug. °53). 





Gauchos, Vaguerss, aud Cowboys 


Riders on two continents have written their saga boldly 
on the pages of history 


By Epwarp LarocquE TINKER 
Condensed from the book “Los Jinetes de las Américas’’* 


Translated from Lo Mejor DEL Catuo.ic Dicesrt 


NDER SpANIsH rule, Argenti- 
na and Uruguay were one 
country. Over their vast 
plains great herds of wild cattle 
and horses roved in a paradise of 
food. They had multiplied so rap- 


idly from the original stock, 


brought over by the early Span- 


iards, that the law allowed anyone 
to capture and brand up to 12,000 
head. If you wanted more than 
12,000 you had to get permission 
from the governor. 

Out into this country rode a 
body of daring horsemen, called 
gauchos, who set out to capture 
the stock, contain it in ranches, 
and brand and domesticate it. Gau- 
cho expeditions would often con- 
sist of 1,000 horsemen and hun- 
dreds of two-wheeled carts drawn 
by oxen. Thus the gauchos were 
actually the settlers of the land. In 
North America, settlers went out in 
wagons and the cowboys appeared 
later. 

On the vast ranches they devel- 
oped, the gauchos amused them- 


*Editorial Kraft, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
t44 E. 53rd St., Nez 
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selves by hunting the rhea, a kind 
of ostrich. They would ride in 
a gradually diminishing circle 
around a scattered flock. When one 
broke out, a gaucho would take 
after him, whirling his doleadoras 
(triple ropes, weighted at each 
end). Expertly thrown, the dolea- 
doras would wrap themselves 
around the legs of the bird. 

One of the weights, or dolas, in 


York City 22. October, 1953. 
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the doleadoras is small enough to 
fit in the gaucho’s hand. The other 
two are larger. Holding the small 
one, he whirls the other two 
around his head. At the correct mo- 
ment he lets go and the three 
weights keep going round and 
round until they wrap themselves 
around the legs of the animal. He 
calls the weights the Three Marias. 
They are as effective against a 
horse as against an ostrich. In com- 
bat, the defense against the Three 
Marias is as difficult as throwing 
them. The defender removes his 
cloak and whirls that around his 
head. He endeavors to intercept 
the bolas with the poncho before 
the bolas hit his horse’s legs. 

Life in the open makes a gau- 
cho as strong as a bull and quite 
as independent. He comes as close 
to being a centaur as anyone ever 
could. While he is not born a 
horse, he is practically raised as 
one. “A man is a man,” he says, 
“only on horseback.” 

He eats only beef, drinks only 
mate tea, and is protected from the 
cold only by his poncho, even when 
he sleeps in the open, which is al- 
most always. 

His stable is the pride of his life. 
He may have 20 or 30 geldings, but 
he dislikes riding a mare. If he has 
arranged a change of mounts he 
can easily ride 125 miles from day- 
break to sunset. 

The gaucho of old wore an open 
shirt with a large handkerchief 
around his neck, loose pants with 





lace cuffs, and a leather belt studded 
with silver coins. He stuffed the 
cuffs into a pair of amazing boots, 
made from the leg hide and hoof 
of a horse or cow. Only the heel of 
his foot is covered, leaving his toes 
free to grasp the rope stirrup. | This 
is the way the gaucho on the cover 
of this magazine is dressed. | 

The gaucho guide is called a 
baquano. No expedition would set 
out without one. He is able to lead 
it through the sea of waving grass 
without ever getting lost. Even on 
cloudy nights he can tell where he 
is by examining the height of the 
shrubs or by pulling them up, look- 
ing at their roots, and chewing on 
their leaves. 

Some gauchos are known as 
rastreadores. They seem to develop 
a sixth sense by which they are 
able to follow the trail of one cow 
where a thousand cattle have 
passed. 

The gaucho is now a part of his- 
tory, like our cowboy. But a litera- 
ture has grown up about him in 
Argentina and Uruguay that has 
made him a symbol of patriotism 
and valor. 


In Mexico, it was much the same. 
The conquistadores brought horses 
and cattle that soon multiplied into 
herds that became the real riches 
of the country. 

The king granted many of the 
Spaniards concessions of enormous 
tracts of land, which became feudal 
kingdoms. Their wealth depended 
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on their livestock, and they always 
traveled on horseback over their 
lands. The landowner was called 
a charro, a word related to cabal- 
lero. Both words basically mean 
horseman. The real cowboy who 
worked with cows and horses was, 
in Mexico, called a vaguero, which 
is an exact translation of our 
cowboy (vaca means cow). 

Life in Mexico on the great 
ranches was similar to that in Ar- 
gentina, and the vaquero was a 
man with the same problems and 
the same strength to solve them as 
the gaucho. Both were Spanish, 
both had to adapt Spanish customs 
to the new frontier. Both kept the 
same swords and both used the 
same sort of bridle. Since there 
was no wood in the Argentine 
pampas, the gaucho made his sad- 
dle of sheepskins. The vaquero 
made his of wood, and added a 
horn for his lariat. Both used the 
lariat as expertly as our cowboy, 
but the vaquero neglected the trip- 
le-weighted boleadoras, and_pre- 
ferred a revolver to a dagger. The 
charro wore a short leather jacket 
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elaborately embroidered, his pants 
were tight bell-bottoms. Next to his 
horse, he was most proud of his 
ten-gallon hat. Like the gaucho, he 
sometimes wore a poncho but more 
frequently a_ brilliantly colored 
serape. 

Poetry and music flow in the 
blood stream of all Latin Ameri- 
cans. The mood of Spanish ro- 
mance came with the conquista- 
dores. The Mexican form of the 
ballad is the corrido, the first one 
published (before 1684) was called 
El Tapado, and (according to Pad- 
re Cano in his Three Centuries of 
Mexico) it took more than six 
reams of paper to supply the de- 
mand for copies of it. 

In colonial days most of the bal- 
lads were sacred. Profane subjects 
were soon introduced, and at once 
incurred the displeasure of the In- 
quisition. Some say that the name, 
corrido (a run), was given because 
the melody moved so quickly. Still 
others, less erudite, say that the 
verses soon became so infamous 
that any singer who sang them had 
to run (correr) for his life. 
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Each region had its own type of 
corrido. In Huasteca they became 
huapangos, imitating the cowboy 
calls in an interesting falsetto. In 
Veracruz, where the people prided 
themselves on their sarcasm, they 
were called jarochos, after the jaro, 
a long, lethal Indian lance. 

Singers traveled alone or in pairs, 
but they gathered together in cities 
in groups of seven or eight (called 
mariachis) to give their perform- 
ance to the accompaniment of vio- 
lins, guitars, jaranes, and tambou- 
rines. They could be heard in the 
market place on a fiesta or wher- 
ever else people gathered. Their 
clothes were ornate, and even their 
name mariachis was acquired in a 
theatrical manner. When Maximil- 
ian was emperor of Mexico many 
of his French soldiers married Mex- 
ican girls, and the martages were 
celebrated with songs. But the 
Mexican singers could not pro- 
nounce mariage. The closest they 
could come was mariachi, by which 
word the musicians were ever after 


called. 


Wen the Jesuits and the explorers 
extended the border of Mexico 
north, the herds of cattle and horses 
they brought with them soon be- 
came as numerous as the buffalo. 
In what is now Texas, New Mexico, 
California, and Arizona these in- 
trepid colonizers established mis- 
sions and great ranches and taught 
the Indians to be good vagueros. 
When Mexico obtained her free- 
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dom from Spain in 1821, a great 
many North American adventurers 
set out for those lands. They found 
the people leading peaceful, if feud- 
al, lives on enormous ranches 
where uncounted herds of cattle 
grazed. Many of the cattle were 
branded but very many more 
were not. 

The North Americans estab- 
lished their own ranches, and 
stocked them with the unbranded 
cattle. They needed men to man- 
age the enormous herds of wild, 
ferocious long-horned cattle in prai- 
ries without fences. None of the 
Atlantic-seaboard boys knew any- 
thing about that kind of business, 
especially when it came to brand- 
ing. So they turned to the Mexican 
vaquero. Most of his equipment, 
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as well as himself, was used: his 
bridle with blinds, which the Span- 
iards had copied from the Moors; 
his saddle, which was only a slight 
variation of that used by the con- 
guistadores, to which he had added 
a horn for his lasso. Even today in 
the West the vocabulary of our 
cowboy is studded with Spanish 
words. A recent collection of more 
than 3,000 words peculiar to the 
cowboy shows that 20% are of 
Spanish origin. 

The gaucho and the cowboy 
agreed that a man without a horse 
was no man at all. Either would 
get on his horse even if it were 
only to cross the street. Each boast- 
ed that he could stay in the saddle 
of a bucking horse until the horse 
had three heart attacks. They were 
alike in their courtesy toward the 
weak and for their refusal to avoid 
an honest fight. 

Instead of the bolas and the cut- 
lass, the cowboys and the vaquero 
put on their revolvers in the morn- 
ing as regularly as they put on 
their pants. They wore them for 
defense, of course, but also to be 
ready to kill a horse in case he 
broke a leg. 

In spring and fall, when it came 
time to count and brand cattle, all 
the ranch hands set out with pack 
animals and bunk wagons drawn 
by mules. In the morning the cow- 
boys would set out singly to round 
up groups of cattle. At noon they 
would return on their sweating 
horses, driving hundreds of cattle 


before them. After a light lunch 
the most expert riders saddled up 
their best horses to separate the 
steers from the heifers. Then began 
the laborious task of branding. Ev- 
ery head had to be lasooed and 


thrown. 


Tue time during which the ranch- 
er and his cowboys dominated the 
political and economic life of one 
fourth of the U.S. didn’t last long: 
from the end of the Civil war, 1865, 
to about 1890, only 25 years. But in 
that quarter of a century those 
knock-kneed centaurs rode out into 
the West, ruled a land fit for a 
kingdom, and made possible its 
colonization and unbelievable de- 
velopment. Their energy, ingeni- 
ousness, and courage made those 
exciting 25 years look like two cen- 
turies. 

The riders of the Americas, the 
guasos of Chile, the gauchos of Ar- 
gentina, the /laneros of Venezuela, 
the vaqueros of Mexico, the cow- 
boys of the U.S.—call them what 
you like—under the skin are broth- 
ers. 

Their past is behind them, but 
they will aways be remembered, 
for they have inspired deathless 
poetry and prose and their monu- 
ments are more lasting than the 
equestrian statues of the military 
monarchs of Europe. Their monu- 
ments are in the hearts of their 
countrymen, standing for courage, 
manhood, and the spirit of enter- 
prise. 











A customs inspector st 


to Our Lady of 


By GreorcE CARROLL 


J) OBERT EMMETT 
)) O’Brien thought 

“© it shameful that 
New York’s airports 
did not have chapels. 
As a U.S. customs 
inspector at New 
York’s International 
airport, Idlewild, he 
decided that the biggest civilian 
airfield ever built certainly rated 
one. 

Since May, 1951, the airport em- 
ployees had held weekly devotions 
to the blessed Mother. A little 
statuette was taken from its silk- 
lined traveling case and set up 
wherever the’ Rosary was recited. 
It might be in a cargo room, a 
corner of a hangar or down near 
the air-mail section; the little statu- 
ette was always in the place of 
honor. 

The workers who gave up part 
of their lunch time once a week 
to say the Rosary formed the Cath- 
olic Guild of New York Interna- 
tional airport, present membership 
about 1,509. Father Walter J. Miss- 
bach, a curate in the parish of Christ 
the King, Springfield, Queens, near 
the field, heard about the devotions. 
Guild members told him that a 
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Idlewild Gets a Chapel 





Sunday Mass at Idlewild would at- 
tract many workers and overseas 
arrivals who were finding it difh- 
cult to get to church. The question 
was: where could it be offered? 
Edward Levine, one of the owners 
of the Brass Rail restaurant chain. 
supplied the answer. With permis- 
sion of Archbishop Molloy of 
Brooklyn, it was arranged to have 
Sunday Mass in a section of the 
main airport restaurant, operated 
by the Levine company. The res- 
taurant can be partitioned off for 
private functions. 

Since the first Mass, Aug. 3, 1952, 
attendance has grown steadily. 
Each Sunday, men and women of 
many nationalities, sometimes dis- 
tinguishable by the dress of the 
Orient or the tailoring of Europe 
or Africa, may be seen in Idle- 
wild’s congregation. Robert Emmett 
O’Brien was pleased with the im- 
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International Shrine 
pou 

: Tones from famous shrines and historic sites all over the world 

are being flown to New York City for construction of a Lady 
of Fatima grotto adjacent to a chapel being built at Idlewild airport. 

First stones were presented by TWA hostess Collette Ledoux to 
Robert E. O’Brien, president of the Idlewild Catholic guild, which 
is sponsoring the chapel and shrine. The stones were from the 
Basilica of the Good Jesus, at Goa, Portuguese India—where the 
body of St. Francis Xavier rests—and from the Convent of Our 
Lady of the Hermits, Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 

Pan American brought stones from Mexico, Brazil, and 20 other 
countries in all continents. Mexico's contribution is a sculptured stone 
formerly embedded in a now replaced altar in the Guadalupe shrine 
on Tepeyac hill. A granite block from Brazil came from the site in 
Rio de Janeiro of the ancient palace of the Brazilian emperors; a 
stone from Trinidad was taken from Laventille hill near the Lady 


of Fatima shrine there. 


pressive progress, yet the 5,000-acre 
Idiewild, where it costs you a $1.75 
cab fare to get from the edge of the 
field to the passenger terminal, was 
still without a chapel. O’Brien con- 
sulted with his colleagues in U.S. 
customs; 60 of them raised $1,000, 
a starter for the chapel fund. That 
single decisive step got things snow- 
balling. 

The Port Authority, which oper- 
ates Idlewild, LaGuardia, Newark, 
and Teterboro (N.J.) airports, of- 
fered to rent a quarter acre of Idle- 
wild’s vast acreage for a chapel site. 
One of the Port Authority commis- 
sioners, Eugene Moran, the tug- 
boat magnate, pledged the greater 
part of the rental fee over a ten- 
vear period. Vincent Caristo, lead- 


ing builder of schools and churches 
in Brooklyn, said he would put up 
on a strictly cost basis a steel and 
aluminum chapel that could accom- 
modate 500 persons. George J. Sole 
is an architect in Manhattan who 
has designed numerous New York 
churches. He set about designing a 
chapel as his donation. 

Since the great Queens field is 
eventually to become “a city within 
a city,” with hotel, theater, and 
store facilities, it was felt best to 
erect a portable structure. The orig- 
inal site is close to the present pas- 
senger terminal, which is temporary 
in nature. When a permanent ter- 
minal goes up, the chapel may be 
moved; thus it will always be cen- 
trally located. 
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Sole’s plans call for a 46-foot bel- 
fry, a height authorized by the 
Civil Aeronautics administration as 
nonhazardous to flight operations. 
The belfry will be surmounted by 
an illuminated lucite cross. Provi- 
sions have been made for a tile- 
floored cloister, and four altars to 
accommodate traveling clergy offer- 
ing Mass simultaneously. 

Father Missbach will be, in effect, 
chaplain of Idlewild, since the new 
chapel is like a mission of Christ 
the King parish in Springfield. He 
will have many helpers—Idlewild 
is a gateway for pilgrimages of 
both clergy and laity to the shrines 
of Europe and the Holy Land. 

When the cross of Our Lady of 
the Skies shines out over the seven 
seemingly endless runways of Idle- 
wild, its gleam will reflect the offer- 
ings of men of all creeds. The big 
and small in aviation, air-line pres- 
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idents and grease monkeys, stew- 
ardesses. and weathermen, pilots 
and cargo handlers—have contrib- 
uted their checks and their dollars. 
The head of a great New York 
banking house gave $500, and a 
porter at the field a handful of his 
tips. 

So the fund has grown although 
the requisite money is far from in 
and counted. “That makes no dif- 
ference; the chapel will open,” 
vows Robert Emmett O’Brien, and 
nobody questions his faith and de- 
termination. Once open 24 hours a 
day, its worshipers will always be 
of global character. 

When they dedicate the Chapel 
of Our Lady of the Skies, some old, 
old words introducing the Litany 
will be enough, and all airmen will 
understand, for it speaks their lan- 
guage: “We fly to thy patronage, 
O Holy Mother of God.” 





Pistol Packing Padre 


N EWSMEN covering a balloon ascent at Old Orchard Beach, Maine, in 1937, 
were having a little fun. They had made their own balloon from a parachute 
harness and 28 10-foot hydrogen-filled bags, and were taking pictures of 
each other on quick hundred-foot ascents. The balloon was tied to an auto- 
mobile. 

Then the rope snapped. The crowd gasped as photographer Al Mingalone 
took off into the wild blue yonder. A priest in the crowd, Father James 
Mullen, ran for a car and drove to his rectory where he snatched up a rifle 
and a box of cartridges. By speeding through traffic and patiently waiting 
for clouds to break, he managed to keep the desperate man in sight. Father 
Mullen, with astounding marksmanship, picked off the balloons, one by one, 
until Mingalone began to descend. 

The photographer, shaken but unhurt, landed in Wells, Maine, 13 miles 
from where he took off. Father Mullen’s feat is one of the most outstanding 
in the history of American gunnery. Lees 3. Hales 





Von Luckner’s Luck 


A “Sea Devil” proved that chivalry still has a place 
in the modern world 


By Crerus Kirkpatrick 


Condensed from the Josephinum Review* 


Early in the 2nd World War, the 
British reported that Count von Luck- 
ner, the Sea Devil, was loose again. 
His Majesty's ships were disappearing 
at a furious rate in the South Seas. 
Yet, as soon as survivors from the 
ships were picked up, the British re- 
tracted the report. All who knew the 
Sea Devil agreed that the survivors’ 
stories of brutality and murder could 
not be attributed to von Luckner. 
The true story of what happened to 
Luckner during the 2nd World War 
didn’t come out until 1945, 


HE AGE of chivalry was over, 

people said. So was the age of 
the sailing ship. Then one day in 
1916, a young German count, an 
adventurer who had roamed the 
seven seas in tramp sailing ships, 
was summoned to imperial head- 


*Worthington, 


quarters. He was given a command 
that would revive those days in the 
middle of a modern war. 

“Von Luckner,” he was told, 
“you will take a sailing ship, slip 
through the blockade, and harass 
Allied shipping.” 

A Yankee clipper, the Pass of 
Balmaha, bound for Russia with 
contraband, had been captured 
earlier in the war. She was a fine 
sailing vessel. Von Luckner put in 
two ultramodern engines for emer- 
gencies, mounted concealed guns, 
and provisioned her for a two-year 
cruise. 

In addition to 400 bunks for fu- 
ture “guests,” as he preferred to 
call his prisoners, he built de-luxe 
quarters for captured captains and 
mates. The latest French and Eng- 
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lish novels were provided for pris- 
oners. War or no war, sailors were 


buddies, according to von Luckner, 


and he wished them to be treated 
as such. All this was done in such 
a way that it could not be noticed 
by British searching parties. 


Count von Luckner’s plan was to 
run the blockade disguised as a 
neutral. This, according to the laws 
of war, is perfectly legal. A soldier 
must wear his uniform, but a sailor 
can fly a neutral flag and wear 
plain seaman’s clothes. The true 
colors need only be hoisted when 
going into battle. 

On Dec. 21, 1916, the Pass of 
Balmaha, now the Seeadler (Sea 
Eagle), slipped out to run the 
blockade, posing as a Norwegian 
ship. Lady Luck rode the bowsprit, 
for just as the Seeadler met the first 
line of blockade ships the wind 
blew stronger. The Seeadler’s devil- 
may-care commander piled on sail. 

The barometer began to drop 
ominously. The worst hurricane in 
years blew up. The blockade ships 
headed for shelter in the lee of the 
nearest island. They could not 
board, search, nor even locate a ship 
in such a gale. 

The night of Dec. 23 grew black- 
er, and heavy seas swept the deck 
clear of anything not battened 
down. The Sea Devil pushed his 
luck, and put on every stitch of 
sail the clipper carried. 

The Seeadler managed to pass 
the blockade lines in the night, 
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only to meet a graver peril. She 
raced on madly toward the polar 
regions. With all sail on, the weath- 
er grew so cold that the ropes be- 
came coated with spray, and froze 
solid. The crew could not change 
her course. By Dec. 24 they sat hud- 
dled in the hold expecting a frozen 
grave on polar ice. Von Luckner 
prayed for a Christmas present; 
only a change in wind could enable 
him to bring the ship about and 
get into warmer waters. 

He got his Christmas present on 
time, the best present a sailor could 
hope for. The south wind died, and 
a breeze sprang up in the north. 
The frozen clipper creaked, laid 
over, came slowly about. Each day 
as she came south she thawed out 
a little more. 

After a few days, the crew had 
the ice chopped away and were be- 
ginning to rejoice. Then the look- 
out sang, “Steamer ahoy!” A Brit- 
ish armored cruiser was steaming 
toward them at full speed. 

“Stand by or we fire!” was the 
signal she flew. There was no 
choice now but to brazen it out 
with the boarding party. 

The Sea Devil was well prepared. 
The crew wrecked the ship, at least 
outwardly. Portholes, doors, deck 
lumber were all smashed or scat- 
tered about the deck. When the 
search party saw this, they believed 
von Luckner when he told them 
that the ship’s papers had been 
smeared beyond recognition by wa- 
ter. Since all von Luckner’s crew 
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spoke Norwegian, and one of them 
even masqueraded as von Luck- 
ner’s wife, the boarding officer swal- 
lowed everything. 

As soon as von Luckner was 
sure that the cruiser was out of 
sight, he had the men throw the 
broken lumber overboard and get 
rid of the rest of the Norwegian 
camouflage. In a few hours the in- 
nocent Jrma again became the trim 
German auxiliary cruiser Seeadler. 


On Jan. 9 the lookout spotted a 
large steamer off Gibraltar. The 
Seeadler raised the signal: “Chro- 
nometer time, please.” In the days 
when sailing ships were long out 
of port, this was a reasonable re- 
quest, so the steamer came to wind- 
ward and prepared to signal the 
information. 

A crisp order rang out on the 
Seeadler’s deck. With the precision 
he had drilled into them, the Sea 
Devil’s men went into action. A 
section of rail dropped, revealing 
the muzzle of a cannon. Up went 
the German flag and a shell whis- 
tled across the Englishman’s bows. 
It was the raider’s first shot against 
the enemy. The capture was sim- 
ple. The officers and men of the 
Gladys Royal were transferred to 
the Seeadler, and their ship was 
blown up. 

Von Luckner then hightailed it 
for the equator, capturing and 
blowing up any Allied ship unfor- 
tunate enough to run afoul of his 
modern corsair. The trick was so 


November 


simple that it never failed. No cap- 
tain suspected the innocent-looking 
Yankee clipper until the German 
flag was run up and a shot whistled 
across his bows. The “guest” list 
grew by leaps and bounds. One of 
the captured captains had his wife 
along, and the Sea Devil welcomed 
her aboard his raider. She became 
the queen of the pirate vessel. Full 
of spirit, she enjoyed the adven- 
turous life. 

Everyone liked von Luckner. The 
prisoners had only to promise to 
behave, and they got almost full 
run of the ship. Luckner promised 
a quart of champagne to the first 
man sighting any ship. Believing 
that these ships would be seen any- 
way, the prisoners joined the crew 
in the rigging. At times, 300 men 
hung high above the deck, using 
everything from opera glasses to 
telescopes to scan the horizon. The 
Count usually had to award dupli- 
cate prizes. 

The 9,800-ton British steamer 
Horngarth was the biggest ship 
that the Seeadler took in the At- 
lantic. That was a banner day for 
both crew and “guests.” The Horn- 
garth was wary and well armed, 
but the Sea Devil had a trick up 
his sleeve. Some magnesium was 
set ablaze on the raider, and the 
Horngarth came in close to rescue 
the crew of the supposedly burning 
ship. At close range, the Seeadler’s 
threat of torpedoes panicked the 
steamer’s crew. Her $5-million car- 
go really caused special jubilation, 
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for she carried 500 cases of rare 
cognac and 2,300 cases of the best 
champagne. 

Everyone lent a hand. The Horn- 
garth was a beautiful vessel, and 
they stripped her of everything they 
wanted before they sank her. All 
pitched in and helped transfer her 
cargo, even her piano and fine fur- 
niture. After they had opened her 
sea cocks and watched her slide 
quictly beneath the waves, the See- 
adler’s deck was cleared for a par- 
ty. The buccaneer’s midship was 
crowded that tropical night. All sat 
around in genial fraternity—officers, 
prisoners, and crew, each with a 
goblet of champagne. There was 
an orchestra with violin, ’cello, 
melodeon, and the recently acquired 
Steinway grand. The war seemed 
far away for this crowd of hail- 
fellows-well-met. 

On Feb. 19, 1917, the raider over- 
took the four-masted English bark, 
Pinmore. She was easily overtaken 
and captured. But the Sea Devil 
looked pensive, and retired to his 
cabin while she was blown up. 
Later, someone discovered that this 
was the ship upon which Felix 
von Luckner had spent most of his 
time as a common sailor. It was on 
her that he had learned much of 
the expert seamanship that was 
now standing him in such good 
stead. 

Thirty-four Allied ships went 
down before the little raider. After 
she had sailed the Atlantic, the Sea 
Devil decided to attempt rounding 
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the Horn into the Pacific. His pris- 
oners were so numerous now, how- 
ever, that rather than subject them 
to this danger he captured the 
French ship Cambronne, and placed 
all his “guests” aboard her. The 
captains thanked von Luckner for 
his gentlemanly treatment and 
agreed not to disclose his where- 
abouts until they made port at Rio 
de Janeiro. This would give von 
Luckner a start in his race around 
the Horn. 

In the Pacific, the Seeadler re- 
peated her Atlantic victories, and 
Lloyd’s marine-insurance rates be- 
gan to climb. The British navy 
could not put their finger on this 
will-of-the-wisp. 

Not a drop of blood was ever 
shed by von Luckner or his crew. 
At one time he had almost 800 
“guests” and 144 cats aboard his 
ship. These cats enjoyed the life, 
infesting the clipper’s rigging; but 
knowing that sailors love their pets, 
he tolerated them. 


Luckner’s luck finally left him at 
Mopelia island. While he was an- 
chored off the coral reef to replen- 
ish his water supply and get fresh 
fruit some underwater volcanic dis- 
turbance caused a tidal wave. The 
Seeadler’s crew saw the 40-foot-high 
mountain of water coming on the 
horizon, but the auxiliary motors 
refused to start in the emergency. 
The swell of water lifted the See- 
adler like a chip and threw it upon 
the coral. She was beyond repair. 
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But there was still cause for re- 
joicing: not a single crew member 
nor prisoner had been hurt. Every- 
one cooperated in transferring 
everything that could be moved 
from the ship to the island. The 
men built huts and set up tents. 
Three natives taught them how to 
make coconut bread and capture 
crabs, eels, and turtles. 

The men named the settlement 
Seeadlerburg. In a plaza in the cen- 
ter of town they installed the Stein- 
way grand (preserved safe and 
sound by some quirk of fate). The 
Seeadler’s batteries furnished them 
with electric light, and they even 
set up a bar with their remaining 
cognac and champagne. For a few 
weeks, captors and captives lived 
royally. Every night was party 
night, and the orchestra played 
German folk songs and American 
ragtime tunes alternately, for since 
America’s entrance into the war 
most of the Sea Devil’s guests had 
been Americans. 


Frevinc that they were rendering 
their country no service by this 
enforced vacation, the officers de- 
cided upon a bold move. They 
would capture another ship and 
continue raiding. The men made 
rigging and sails for the best life- 
boat. This overloaded cockleshell, 
named the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 
became the smallest auxiliary cruiser 
in the German fleet. Von Luckner 
and a picked crew of five set out in 
her on Aug. 23, 1917. In the Cook 
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islands, they posed as Norwegians 
sailing in an open boat on a bet. 
But they found no ships to capture. 
They finally had to try to make 
the 2,300 miles to the Fijis. They 
suffered beri-beri and scurvy most 
of the way, but finally reached their 
destination, unable to stand or 
walk. 

A ship was lying in port at Wa- 
kaya island. The fake Norwegians 
stowed away aboard her, intending 
to capture her after she put to sea. 
But a suspicious native reported 
them to the police. Just as the ves- 
sel was to sail, a British police ofh- 
cer with four native soldiers board- 
ed her and arrested the Germans. 
The Sea Devil’s men wanted to 
fight it out with them, but von 
Luckner ordered them to toss their 
arms over the side. They had not 
had the opportunity to change into 
their German uniforms, and he 
realized that it would be murder 
to cut down the officer and _ his 
men in civilian clothes. 

Von Luckner was interned on 
an island prison off New Zealand, 
but it didn’t take him long to 
escape. With a few good men from 
among the prisoners, he made off 
in the prison commander’s motor- 
boat. They ran down one of the 
coastal scows, the Moa. After mak- 
ing 600 miles to the Kermadec 
islands, the Moa was overtaken by 
the cruiser Iris. Back in prison 
again, the count was all set to 
launch his second escape when 
news of the armistice arrived. 
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He was welcomed home as a na- 
tional hero, and became the idol 
of youth all over the world. The 
German government awarded him 
a medal that put him outside the 
pale of German law—in his father- 
land he could never be legally 
prosecuted, a rare decoration in any 
country. On a trip to America after 
the war, he received honorary citi- 
zenship in three American cities. 
The Pope himself decorated Count 
Felix von Luckner, “a great hu- 
manitarian.” 

Von Luckner refused to serve 
under Hitler in the 2nd World 
War. Ordered by the Fihrer to re- 
nounce his papal and American 
decorations, the Sea Devil defied 
him. Because he was outside Ger- 
man law and still a hero, all Hitler 
could do was put him under house 
arrest and confiscate his bank ac- 
count. 





A busload of kids on a_ school 
shouting. Edward F. Murphy 

Sunflower wearing a bee in its but- 
tonhole. Mary B. Weber 

Today’s President is tomorrow’s 


three-cent stamp. Chiatiatin Petes 


Hit-and-run clouds. 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Gossip: someone who will chin and 
bare it. 


Joel Gray 
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In 1945, the count went out to 
meet the Allied troops approaching 
his home town of Halle and per- 
sonally negotiated its surrender, 
saving hundreds of German and 
American lives. Hitler ordered him 
killed on sight for this deed, but 
no one bothered to execute the 
order. 

Today this genial sailor spends 
some of his time lecturing around 
the world; he was in America dur- 
ing 1949. He still holds audiences 
spellbound with his sea stories. He 
is a giant of a man, with his pipe 
always fixed in his teeth except 
when he gestures with it, and 
keeps his hair parted in the geo- 
metric middle. He speaks with only 
the faintest German accent. 

The man who revived the ideals 
of chivalry in the middle of a mod- 
ern war still lives to remind us 
that honor is not dead. 


A wedding ring shouldn’t be a war 
hoop. M. Clesen 
A long hall buttoned with shiny 
brass doorknobs. prey ees 
A child six-shooting questions at 
his father. Edward F. Murphy 
What a baby likes to rattle most 
are its parents. Flinty McGinty 
Water twinkling like a million gold 


coins sent spinning. 774,075 Bazaar 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 


it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions —Ed.]| 








La A\mbasciatrice 
Clare Boothe Luce 


Ghisclbavihodenchecseinll 
looks, a rich husband, and 
brains.” That was the average 
ltalian’s description of the new 


American ambassador in Rome 


— until he felt the warm clasp 


of her hand. Now the average 
Italian calls Mrs. Luce the most 


magnetic roman of our time. 


UR AMBASSADOR to Italy, Clare 

Boothe Luce, has enjoyed 
much success. She wrote The Wom- 
en, a smash hit on Broadway, she 
has been a war correspondent, a con- 
gresswoman. Her positive turn to 
faith after the tragic death of her 
daughter came only after months 
of study and prayer. Now she is 
earning new recognition in a diplo- 
matic career. 

The Italian people, embassy sec- 
retaries, consuls, attachés, Mrs. 
Luce’s personal staff—all speak of 
her with an intense enthusiasm that 
is contagious. 

In a pastiticio (macaroni factory), our 
ambassador to Italy learns that the 
average worker earns 30,000 lire a 


month, about one-fourth the pay of a 
comparable American factory worker. 
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An Italian mechanic briefs Mrs. 
Luce.on how to operate a trac- 
tor. Then she surprises every- 


one by driving it across an open 
field; but brings it back safely. 
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She listens intently as engineers of an 
irrigation project near Taranto explain 
a difficult soil-conservation problem. 


The appointment schedule during 
her first two weeks in office reveals 
that the life of a woman ambassa- 
dor is not a Call Me Madame 
affair. She not only works hard all 
the time, but is amazingly skillful 
in organizing her work. Follow her 
through the maze of her tight daily 
schedule and you’re exhausted. 
~ Mrs. Luce does not leave her 
desk any evening before seven. 
Then begin the incessant social 
functions at which her presence as 
ambassador is imperative. She ar- 
On a model farm called Macchia Ro- 


londa, an agricultural expert reviews 
progress in improving basic crops. 
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During her visit to a land-resettle- 
ment project in Southern Italy, the 
ambassador talks with a bashful boy. 


rives smiling sincerely, and remains 
so, straight through to the last indi- 
vidual who would appreciate atten- 
tion. 

Male Italy is charmed by her 
femininity. Women are disarmed 
by her interest in their problems. 
Diplomats find her order and di- 
rectness a new short cut to Italian- 
American understanding. 

The warmth of her little deeds 
is the talk of Rome. During a 
Work on the Taranto irrigation project 


halts briefly while Enrico exchanges 
flowers for a kiss della ambasciatrice. 





Agricultural students on an experi- 
mental farm demonstrate just how 
horses will use a new watering trough. 


recent memorial service at Anzio, 
she stood and sat tirelessly in the 
rain. Then, when the formalities 
were ended and the crowds depart- 
ing, she turned back to the grave 
of an American boy and unobtru- 
sively laid down her bouquet of 
gladioli. An embassy marine guard 
was alert with an umbrella, but her 
act went unnoticed by thousands. 

It was a moment in which Mrs. 
Luce was a woman, not Ja am- 
basciatrice. 


Strictly a city girl, Mrs. Luce exercises 
caution while patting Bossie’s nose. 











In Calabria, part of the Italian “boot,” she visits the School of the Virgin Mary. 
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After Memorial Day ceremonies at the Anzio-Nettuna American cemetery, she 
turns to place her bouquet on a grave. A marine guard protects her from rain. 
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Superhighway 
Hazards 


Straight highways are sometimes 
the shortest distance to death 


By Frep BopswortH 
Condensed from Maclean’s* 


'T poEsN’r make sense. But the 
_ fact is becoming increasingly 

| obvious that the “safer” you 

, make a highway, the more curves 
you straighten out and the more 
intersections you eliminate, the 
more motorists kill themselves and 
others. 

Pennsylvania’s fatality rate, in- 
cluding cities, is five persons killed 
per 100 million vehicle miles of 
travel. Yet its Pennsylvania turn- 
pike, 327 miles of the finest super- 
highway on the continent, has a 
fatality rate of eight. New Jersey’s 
rate is four; the New Jersey turn- 
pike’s, 6.5. Connecticut’s rate is 3.8, 
the rate of its Merritt parkway 
close to eight. 

When the Canadian Queen Eliza- 
beth way was opened in 1940 (cost: 
$10 million) its designers said it 
would cut highway fatalities 60%. 
It would be the safest highway in 
Canada. But that 80 miles of 

- smooth pavement joining Toronto 
and Niagara Falls immediately be- 
came the most dangerous highway 
in Canada. In 1940 its fatality rate 
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*481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., and reprinted with permission. 
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per 100 million car miles was 11. 
In 1941 the fatality rate soared to 
24. In 1942 it dropped to 18, and 
in the usual superhighway statistical 
pattern it has been dropping slowly 
ever since, as drivers adapt to the 
new techniques of superhighway 
driving. But it is still well above 
the average for other Ontario high- 
ways. 

On the other hand, the total num- 
ber of accidents on the Queen 
Elizabeth has remained slightly be- 
low the provincial highway average 
of around 400 per 100 million miles. 

The discrepancy between accident 
rates and fatality rates is explained 
by the most significant statistics of 
them all: on Ontario highways as 
a whole, 2% of accidents are fatal; 
on the Queen Elizabeth, more than 
3% are. And even this figure does 
not tell the whole story; for double 
and triple fatalities are much more 
frequent on the Queen Elizabeth, 
but each one rates statistically as a 
single fatal accident. 

Superhighways provide merely 
the extreme illustration of this 
Canada. Aug. 1, 1953. Copyright 1953 by 
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strangest paradox to hit motoring 
since Henry Ford turned the model 
T into an automobile for the ordi- 
nary man. It’s becoming apparent 
that to improve a highway, even 
though the improvement falls short 
of superhighway standards, is to 
make that highway more deadly. 

The over-all U.S. fatality rate is 
around eight per 100 million vehicle 
miles, the same as Ontario’s. Yet it 
is highest, 12 and over, in Nevada, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. These 
are states which have desert thor- 
oughfares which share the super- 
highways’ lethal features, long, flat, 
straight pavement. 

In the U.S., when the New York 
thruway is completed from Buffalo 
to New York City, motorists will 
be able to drive more than 600 
miles nonstop. In a few years, cars 
will be able to roll into Chicago 
and then whisk across the 700 miles 
from Chicago’s Outer drive to New 
York’s 178th St. without changing 
gears for a red light or intersection. 
Vancouverites in a decade may be 
able to cross to Seattle and drive 
on linking superhighways to Los 
Angeles. 

Canada as yet has few superhigh- 
ways. Ontario has about 250 miles 
of divided highway which meet or 
come close to superhighway stand- 
ards, and Quebec and Manitoba 
have small stretches. But all prov- 
inces are rapidly adding to their 
mileages of straightened, widened, 
improved highway. The Trans- 
Canada, too, though it will not be 
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a superhighway, is adding material- 
ly to Canada’s first-class highway 
mileage. 

Originally, roads were built to 
provide access to farms and to link 
neighboring communities. They 
were designed for the horse and 
buggy, and we simply adapted them 
as best we could for automobile 
travel. By the mid-30’s, nothing 
more could be done, and they were 
still inadequate. It was essential to 
make a clean start, and provide 
main travel routes. The U.S. start- 
ed work on its Pennsylvania turn- 
pike and Merritt parkway. Canada 
started laying down its Queen 
Elizabeth way. 

Two requirements had developed 
simultaneously. The automobile 
had become a means of long-dis- 
tance travel, but the motorist with 
200 miles to go was still shifting 
into second gear every mile to get 
around a farmer driving his horses 
and mower over to the next field. 
The local straggler and the long- 
distance traveler were menaces to 
each other. They had to be sepa- 
rated. 

The second requirement was a 
new, positive approach to the prob- 
lem of the highway deaths. The 
toll was soaring alarmingly on con- 
gested routes. 

To separate long-distance and 
local travelers, highway engineers 
developed the “limited-access” prin- 
ciple and the “cloverleaf.” Access to 
the 100% superhighway is limited 
to cloverleaf intersections, where 
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the incoming traffic merges with 
the main traffic flow by means of 
right-hand turns. 

For accident prevention, highway 
engineers studied their statistics. 
They discovered that more than 
72% of highway fatalities occurred 
in two types of accidents: intersec- 
tion and head-on collisions. Clover- 
leafs would end the intersection 
crashes. To prevent head-on smash- 
es, all they had to do was build a 
divided highway, with the oppos- 
ing lanes of travel separated by a 
boulevard. Other safety features 
were tossed in. Hills were graded 
down. Curves were straightened to 
provide clear visibility far ahead. 
Most of the speedways were barred 
to pedestrians and bicycles, and 
fenced against wandering animals. 
Headlight glare was reduced or 
eliminated by boulevard shrubbery. 

In eliminating the causes of most 
fatal accidents on older highways, 
engineers created new and deadlier 
hazards. Superhighway drivers im- 
mediately started tangling up in 
rear-end and sideswipe accidents 
that produced more corpses than 
the old highways ever could. 

So your chances of having an 
accident on a superhighway are 
slightly fewer. Your chances of get- 
ing killed are more. 

The superhighway planning did 
not go wrong. The villain is the 
unpredictable man _ behind _ the 
wheel. Many drivers bring to the 
superhighways the same driving 
habits which served well only as 
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long as they remained on the old 
roads. 

What are superhighway hazards? 
They boil down fundamentally to 
two previously unknown highway 
dangers which the safety experts 
have dubbed “speed blindness” and 
“high-speed hypnosis.” 

On the normal highway, where 
approaching traffic and curves don’t 
permit the maintenance of high 
speeds for long stretches, speed has 
to be varied. The driver is constant- 
ly accelerating and slowing down. 
When he does get the chance to 
open up on a straight unobstructed 
stretch he is conscious of the greater 
speed. The faster hum of his mo- 
tor, the louder rush of air, the 
bumpier ride—all contribute to 
make him fee/ the speed. Before he 
has time to forget his speed, he has 
to slow down again for another 
curve or another approaching car. 

On a superhighway, there are no 
interruptions. The speedometer 
creeps up to 70, and frequently it 
can stay there for an hour. There 
are no curves for tires to squeal on, 
no bumps to jolt the driver back 
to a realization that the miles are 
rolling by a lot faster than he’s 
accustomed to. The speed grows on 
him. After a while 70 seems no 
faster than the old 45. He may 
even disbelieve his own speedome- 
ter. He has become speed blind. 

Linked with speed blindness is 
the other superhighway hazard of 
high-speed hypnosis. Superhigh- 
ways make driving seem too easy. 
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A fingertip controls the car mile 
after mile. The pavement rolls 
away like an endless flying carpet 
of concrete, the driver gets a false 
sense of security, and the monotony 
numbs his senses. After a long 
stretch he is driving along mechani- 
cally in a trancelike state. The dan- 
ger of dozing at the wheel becomes 
much greater, but scientists who 
have studied this superhighway 
phenomenon say the greatest dan- 
ger is not falling asleep. Rather, it 
is allowing oneself to lapse into an 
actual condition of hypnosis in 
which you can stare wide awake 
at a danger speeding toward you 
and never seé it. 

Cynics have dubbed the super- 
highways “speedways to death,” but 
they needn’t be. They can and 
should have a lower fatality rate. 
They will when the present genera- 
tion of drivers, trained to drive on 
horse-and-buggy roads, learn the 
new ten commandments of super- 
highway driving. 

1. Don’t drive more than ten 
miles an hour faster than your nor- 
mal maximum. At 70 mph all the 
maneuvers of passing, taking curves, 
and stopping are radically different 
from what they are at 50. You don’t 
need to burn up the pavement to 
make time. It’s constancy of speed, 
not high speed, that saves time. 

2. Beware of speed-blindness. Re- 
member that everyone’s speed sense 
becomes dulled. On superhighways 
you have to drive by your speedom- 
eter, not by the speed you feel. 
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3. Don’t be a bumper chaser. The 
old highway rule of staying one car 
length behind for every ten miles 
of speed is fine up to 30 or 40 miles 
an hour, but it can be suicide on 
a high-speed superhighway. When 
you double speed it takes four times 
as far to stop. At 70 mph you need 
300 feet, the length of a football 
field, to come to a stop. 

4. Watch for slow-moving ve- 
hicles, especially trucks. As speed 
increases, it becomes more difficult 
to estimate the speed of other cars 
ahead. Yet it becomes more vital 
that you detect slower moving ve- 
hicles while you are still a safe dis- 
tance behind. 

Don’t be a slowpoke yourself. If 
you're just out sightseeing, stay off 
the superhighways. 

5. As your speed increases, in- 
crease the distance ahead on which 
your vision is concentrated. Adjust 
your sights to your speed. At 50 
mph, the flash of a taillight on a 
braking car a quarter mile ahead 
is nothing to worry about. At 70, 
it’s a danger signal. Slow down im- 
mediately. If you have to stop 
quickly at high speed, the secret 
is to press the brake pedal firmly; 
don’t jab it. 

6. Perfect your high-speed _pass- 
ing technique. The superhighway 
passing rule is: “Take your time.” 
The big hazard is not traffic ap- 
proaching you in front; there isn’t 
any. It is traffic that might be over- 
taking you from behind, so check 
your rear-vision mirror. Then turn 
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out well back and allow plenty of 
space before swinging into your 
own lane again ahead. If another 
driver is hogging the passing lane, 
don’t pass him on his right. 

7. Watch out for high-speed hyp- 
nosis. Three factors increase the 
hypnosis danger: fatigue, night 
driving, and driving alone. Recog- 
nize this danger wherever long 
straightaways, light traffic, and ef- 
fortless driving tend to produce 
boredom. Be well rested before start- 
ing a long trip; stop for coffee or 
a nap at the first sign of drowsi- 
ness; on a long trip eat often and 
lightly; don’t play soft, dreamy mu- 
sic on the radio; keep your car well 
ventilated. Sing, talk, start the 
windshield wipers, vary your speed. 

8. If you stop, pull entirely off 
the pavement. At superhighway 
speeds another driver can be too 
close to prevent a rear-end collision 
before he realizes you are standing 
still. If you get a flat tire, ride it 
flat until you can get your car en- 
tirely onto the shoulder with four 
or five feet to spare between the 
side of the car and the pavement. 

At night, there is another vital 
rule: as soon as you are off the road 
turn out your lights. Taillights are 
a lure, and, if you park on the 
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shoulder® with lights on, another 
driver can easily swing off and 
crash into you. 

9. Make driving your full-time 
job. If you wish to light a cigarette, 
fiddle with the radio, or reach into 
the glove compartment, pull off 
onto the shoulder, or at least slow 
down to 35 mph, a speed at which 
your car will be more easily con- 
trolled. To light a cigarette, your 
eye leaves the road for about two 
seconds. At 35 this means that you 
are driving blind for 100 feet. A 
gamble with death; but at 70 it 
becomes 200 feet, and you’re no 
longer gambling. 

10. Be sure your car is in good 
mechanical shape. The high speeds 
of superhighway travel put a great- 
er mechanical strain on tires, brakes, 
and steering mechanism than ordi- 
nary driving. And a mechanical 
breakdown or blowout at super- 
highway speed is far deadlier be- 
cause of the speed itself. On a su- 
perhighway, where the traffic is 
zooming along at 60 or 70 behind 
you, your taillight is your lifesaver. 
Be sure it is working, and also be 
sure the glass is clean, for taillights 
dimmed by dust, mud or snow ap- 
pear misleadingly far away and 
invite rear-end collisions. 





cA siuune station attendant approached the owner and said: “Boss, your 


doctor’s in here with a flat tire.” 


“Good,” replied the station owner, “diagnose the trouble as puncture 
wounds resulting in a prolapsed perimeter. Prescribe plastic surgery, followed 
by a complete treatment with inflatus windus. Then charge him accordingly.” 





Transit Topics (20 Apr. ’53). 

















When Paul Came to Athens 


Among the few who listened was the first bishop of Athens 


By Futton Ours_er 
Condensed from “The Greatest Faith Ever Known’’* 


HEN St. Paul arrived at 
Athens, the summit of her 
glory had passed. But she 
was still the great creditor of civili- 
zation; the sanctuary of science, 
philosophy, and art; still intellectual 
master of her conqueror, Rome. 
Paul knew well the works of 
Athens’ children, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the brilliant hierarchy 
of Greek playwrights. As he rode 
his donkey up from the blue Aege- 
an harbor, accompanied by his 
friends from Beroea, he thrilled to 
the city before him. Soon his eyes 
beheld the snowy pillars and slant- 
ed roof of the loveliest building 
ever fashioned by human hands, 
the temple of Athena. Proud and 
bright it stood against the cerulean 
sky, crowning a hill of rock, on 
three sides nearly perpendicular. 
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*Copyright 1953 by April Armstrong Oursler, and reprinted with permission of 
Doubleday & Co., New York City. 480 pp. $3.95. 
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Paul was a man of God and of 
action. But he was an artist, too; 
every arrangement of his prose 
proves his sensitive taste. He was 
stirred by the beauty of the Parthe- 
non, not the glorious ruins of to- 
day, but as it stood in all its origi- 
nal beauty. The Propylaea gateway 
to the Acropolis was not then time’s 
junkyard of arches and fluted col- 
umns, but a work of perfection. It 
stood atop a marble stairway 70 
feet wide rising from the floor of 
the town. Along those steps stood 
naked’ marble figures by Phidias, 
and others by the finest sculptors 
who ever carved. 

Once settled with a family to 
which his Beroean friends intro- 
duced him, Paul acted decisively on 
a message received by internal 
guidance. “Go back to Beroea,” he 
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WHEN PAUL 


said to some of those who had 
made the journey with him. “Bid 
Silas and Timothy to follow me 
here with all speed.” 

For the next few days, Paul wan- 
dered alone through the city. Every- 
where in public squares and hidden 
niches he saw the statues of the 
Greek deities; magnificent images, 
conceived in the spiritual hinter- 
lands of superstition and the myth- 
ology of many gods. To Paul, who 
served one God and one Lord, all 
the majesty of Greece was sullied 
by this one tragic error. Had ever 
a city more need for the Christian 
message? He could not wait for the 
arrival of Silas and Timothy. Alone, 
he set to work. 

He went first to the synagogue, 
only to find that even the Jews 
had taken on the sophistication of 
the other Athenians. They argued 
with him in bored lack of passion 
or turned away in overbred disdain. 

Only in the market place did 
Paul attract attention. Here he set 
up his tentmaking stall, to earn his 
own living without burden to any- 
one. And here in the market where 
Socrates and Diogenes had found 
their disciples, Paul stood by his 
wares, exhorting the passing shop- 
pers to hear the words of Christ. 

Soon he noticed two groups of 
men watching him and listening. 
Paul discovered that they were phi- 
losophers who belonged to contra- 
dictory schools. One group com- 
prised followers of Epicurus, who, 
300 years before, taught that the 
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chief good in life is freedom from 
pain. These men believed that if 
any gods existed they had not the 
slightest interest in men. 

In the other group were the Sto- 
ics, who practiced austerity and 
self-denial. They believed that man 
must be unmoved by joy or grief, 
and submit himself uncomplaining- 
ly to divine will. The Stoics were 
attracted by Paul’s preaching, and 
wanted to know more. They were 
struck by his calmly incisive replies 
to their questions. But this shrill 
market place was not a fitting audi- 
torium for the stranger; they would 
take him elsewhere. 

“What is it this word sower 
would say?” asked one of the pleas- 
ure-loving Epicureans, spitting con- 
temptuously on the ground. 

“This man,” the ‘Stoics replied, 
“seems to be a preacher of new 
gods.” 

So the philosophers surrounded 
Paul and asked for a more formal 
sermon on this Jesus and His re- 
puted resurrection. Would Paul 
come to the Hill of Mars, and 
there explain his doctrine? 

The Hill of Mars was thronged 
with intellectual idlers on the day 
Paul climbed its 16 stone steps. The 
judges of the Areopagus, the su- 
preme court of Athens, were there, 
with the city elders and a group of 
gossips and pseudo philosophers, all 
of whom stared at this foreign 
preacher with curiosity. 

Paul plunged into the pith of 
his message. “Ye men of Athens,” 
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he began, “I perceive that in all 
things you are too superstitious. 
For passing by, and seeing your 
idols, I found an altar also, on 
which was written: To the un- 
known God. What therefore you 
worship, without knowing it, that 
I preach to you: God, who made 
the world and all things therein; 
He, being Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands.” 

Across the valley stood the pale 
magnificence of the Parthenon. Its 
beauty made Paul’s heart ache. No 
temple ever built could contain 
God and hold Him prisoner! Yet 
by His omnipresence, He is every- 
where, even in that marble shrine 
of Athena, even on the Hill of 
Mars. 

Paul continued: “Neither is He 
served with men’s hands, as though 
He needed anything; seeing it is 
He who giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things; and hath 
made of one, all mankind, to dwell 
upon the whole face of the earth, 
determining appointed times, and 
the limits of their habitation, that 
they should seek God, if happily 
they may feel after Him or find 
Him, although He be not far from 
every one of us: for in Him we 
live, and move, and are; as some 
of your own poets have said: For 
we are also His offspring. 

“Being therefore the offspring of 
God, we must not suppose the di- 
vinity to be like unto gold, or sil- 
ver, or stone, the graving of art, 


and device of man. And God in- 
deed having winked at the times of 
this ignorance, now declareth unto 
men, that all should everywhere do 
penance, because He hath appointed 
a day wherein He will judge the 
world in equity, by the Man whom 
He hath appointed, giving faith to 
all, by raising Him up from the 
dead!” 

Till that moment, Paul had held 
his audience. But these last words 
about resurrection for the dead ap- 
palled the men of Athens. They 
began jeering and mocking. Was it 
not perfectly plain to any man with 
eyes and a nose, what happens to 
a body once life left it? What re- 
mained to rise? The facts of decay 
made resurrection an absurdity! 
These Athenians were smug, con- 
vinced that their logic was self- 
evident, indisputable. 

But a few men did not mock. 
One was a judge whose heart leapt 
up at the equity of a Last Judg- 
ment. His name was Dionysius, 
and, like a few others around him, 
he had no trouble believing in this 
special resurrection. They could see 
beyond the obvious. They followed 
Paul and were baptized. One day, 
Dionysius, the supreme-court judge, 
would become the first bishop of 
Athens, and die a martyr for Christ. 

Paul had started a colony of true 
faith, to spread like leaven in the 
city of idolatry. Soon after his ser- 
mon on the Hill of Mars, he left 
Athens, and went on alone to 
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Why Women Dress 
the Way They Do 


They aim to please men, other women, 


and themselves, in that order 


By Berrina BaLiarp 
Fashion Editor, Vogue Magazine 


Condensed from “Women, Society and Sex” 


OMEN’S FASHIONS are an $11- 
billion annual business in 
this country. 

It is no wonder that when Chris- 
tian Dior, the current fair-haired 
boy of women’s clothes designers, 
hints that he may shorten the 
skirts in his collection of pace set- 
ters, a tremor is felt across the land. 
Many a lady—and merchant—was 
caught short when M. Dior intro- 
duced the long, full “new-look” 
skirt in 1947. 

An $11-billion business, and a 
fickle one, is not to be dismissed 
lightly. Anything that happens to 
it is important economically and 
psychologically. Women make 
something tashionable by wearing 
it because it pleases them and they 
enjoy it. They are the key to this 
big business which puzzles the av- 
erage male. 


Men wonder fashions 


why 
change often; why Paris calls the 
turn on styles; why the current 
crop of fashion models are so ex- 


*Edited by Prof. Johnson E, Fairchild. Copyright 1952 by Sheridan House, 257 4th Ave., New 
York City 10, and reprinted with permission. 255 pp. $4. 
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tremely thin (the) have a starved 
look) and doe-eyed; why women’s 
clothes are more colorful and dec- 
orative than their own; what his- 
toric events such as wars have to 
do with fashions (mainly the length 
of skirts); why ladies’ hats are 
zany; and if women dress to please 
themselves, men or other women. 
They are curious about the place 
the fashion editor has in this intri- 
guing business! 

Fashions change because women 
love change and thrive on it, and 
designers, shoe manufacturers, 
dressmakers, and milliners thrive 
on what they buy. This changeable- 
ness is not a plot to flatten the na- 
tional pocketbook, as many males 
firmly believe. It is rather a desire 
to please the lady customers who 
like something new. 

The change may be radical, such 
as the wide-brimmed hat one sea- 
son, the close-fitting cloche the 
next. It may be a new treatment of 
an old and trusted garment. Re- 
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member the wool cardigan sweater 
that was just that for years? Today, 
because ladies like change, it has 
beads sewn around its neckline 
and down its buttoned front; and 
it goes gaily out as party garb at 
night! 

Besides being big business, fash- 
ion is also big news. Fashion is not 
static. It is something happening, 
of interest to a large and talkative 
number of women. When there 
is an upset in the fashion world (a 
knee-length dress at this time, for 
example) it is worth headlines and 
pictures. Fashion editors and fash- 
ion reporters keep tab on fashions. 
They tell milady what the design- 
ers have thought up, and_ she 
chooses which she will make a 
fashion. 

The mass interest in fashion is 
matched, luckily, by mass produc- 
tion of good styles at reasonable 
prices. Every intelligent woman 
can be smartly dressed. 

Let the famous Dior show a cre- 
ation in Paris. Five weeks later, 
copies of it appear at Macy’s in 
New York City, ranging from 
$16.95 for junior sizes to a top of 
$129. And they are very good copies 
of the French originals. The 
American Henry Rosenfields, about 
whom every woman knows, turn 
out simple, well-styled dresses in 
wool or silk to retail at $25. The 
suit house of Handmacher puts out 
smart, well-cut, well-tailored gar- 
ments to retail at $65. 

Paris is still considered the style 
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center of the world. Most persons 
in the fashion world feel that Paris 
offers a creative atmosphere that 
cannot be matched elsewhere. 

Fashion is in the air in Paris. 
Every glove and button maker is 
an artist. Many of the top-flight de- 
signers make their sketches in 
Paris as the ideas come to them, 
and then bring them to this coun- 
try for production. Some French 
designers have transferred their de- 
sign studios from Paris to this 
country, and have not met with 
success. 

However, there are talented de- 
signers in places other than Paris. 
There are some in London and in 
California; Adrian of the movies 
has been doing original designs for 
a long time. New York City, too, 
has important designers, but Paris 
remains the inspired city. 

Geographically speaking, differ- 
ent styles of clothes are worn in dif- 
ferent places. In Paris and New 
York stylish women wear the good 
black suit, the little black cocktail 
dress, the big evening dress, and 
the very fashionable hat. These be- 
long to the mature sophistication of 
the cities. San Francisco stands on 
an equal plane with New York in 
general sophisticated elegance. Los 
Angeles can sell more high-priced 
dresses from excellent designers, 
such as Nettie Rosenstein and 
Traina Norell, than almost any 
other city in the country. 

But outside of New York City, 
even in the East, is found a very 
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American style, in very good taste. 
This is the tweed or flannel suit; 
the shirtwaist dress in silk, linen 
or cotton; the sweater and skirt; 
the jersey dress, the camel’s hair 
coat, the pretty evening dress, and 
the short silk dinner dress. 

Because of the mass interest in 
fashion and the mass production 
of good styles, there is little “re- 
gional” dressing these days. The 
“pretty, pretty” evening dress is no 
longer a special southern look, for 
example. 

Even fashions in mannequins 
come from Paris. At present, they 
are slim and doe-eyed, because that 
is the style in models. They starve 
themselves to get slight figures. 
This is because the public, diet con- 
scious, wishes them that way. 
Women, who do not like to see 
themselves as they really are, like 
to look at clothes on these svelte 
mannequins. They imagine their 
own figures arc like those of the 
models. 

These same gaunt mannequins 
have great influence on fashion 
make-up. The doe-eyed look came 
to Paris several seasons ago. Ever 
since, mannequins in this country 
have been adding black streaks to 
the corners of their eyes and put- 
ting heavy shadows above them. 
Women love to experiment with 
make-up, and nothing changes a 
woman’s looks quicker, for better 
or worse. Make-up is a strong fash- 
ion itself. 

In any discussion of fashion, men 
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always come around to talking 
about the drabness of masculine 
fashions compared with the drama 
of women’s. The males wear the 
fine feathers in the bird world, they 
say. Until the middle of the 19th 
century men did go about in fancy 
dress. ‘Their clothes began to di- 
minish in splendor when _ the 
French revolution, the equality of 
man, and particularly the indus- 
trial revolution changed the role 
of the aristocrats. 

I do not think for one moment 
that men would not like to return 
to finery. But there is just no place 
for lace jabots, capes, and_ satin 
breeches behind a desk or on a 
subway or tennis court. Gaudy 
sports shirts and plaid coats will 
have to brighten the lives of to- 
day’s males. 

I do not think that war has any- 
thing to do with the feminine skirt. 
Change in the skirt length goes in 
cycles, sometimes the long skirt 
falls in a war period and sometimes 
the short skirt does. During the 
Napoleonic wars, skirts remained 
long and bodices low cut. Civil- 
war fashions were long and full- 
skirted. During the Ist World War, 
skirts remained down around the 
ankles, but in the 2nd World War, 
after going up and down from 1925 
until then, they once again reached 
the kneecap. 

This latest World War period 
was one with a very low allure 
count for the girls. Women had 
what is best described as a women- 
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without-men look. They wore jer- 
sey slacks with wide belts around 
the waist; flat heels; and snoods 
covering long hair. A slouch was 
the posture of the period. 

This women-without-men look 
brings up the question of whom 
women dress to please. That de- 
pends on the woman, her social 
life, and her pocketbook. 

Clothes are a powerful aid in 
attracting men; and men have in- 
stinctive taste about what they like 
to see on women they like. It is 
well to pay attention to what they 
say. 

Women who wish to please men 
should know some fundamental 
things that men do not like. A 
Vogue questionnaire disclosed these 
facts. 

All men hate messy or runny 
lipstick, and they dislike lipstick 
smears on a woman’s teeth. 

All men cringe at the sight of 
crooked seams in women’s stock- 
ings. 

Many men dislike too much big, 
noisy junk jewelry. 

All men dislike crazy hats. 

Every man dislikes any dress or 
hat which makes a woman look 
ridiculous or which for any reason 
embarrasses him. 

Fashion _ perfectionists make 
clothes a hobby. They like to elicit 
comment and professional admira- 
tion from other women whose in- 
terest in fashion is as strong as 
their own. 

Many women dress for their own 


enjoyment. Fashion really plays an 
extremely important part in bol- 
stering the ego. This is the psycho- 
legically important part of this 
$11-billion’ business. A change of 
hair style, simply the cutting of a 
bang, has been known to cheer up 
females from six to 60 years old. 

A woman opens her jammed 
clothes closet and announces that 
she hasn’t a thing to wear. She 
does not mean that literally. She 
means that she has nothing to wear 
which will make her seem as beau- 
tiful or as confident or as poised 
as she wants to feel for the event 
she is about to face. It may be a 
fancy dinner party or a job inter- 
view. She wants not just something 
to wear but something to wear 
which will make her feel at her 
best. 

Dress is powerful in a woman’s 
life. It can make her feel successful 
or unsuccessful. It can make her 
feel attractive and at her best, or 
just the opposite. Wearing a fash- 
ion is so involved with a woman’s 
life that its importance cannot be 
minimized. So do not belittle the 
importance of clothes. But always 
remember, it takes the women to 
make a fashion. 

A long time ago dolls were 
dressed in the current fashion at 
one royal court, and sent, round- 
robin style, to other courts. Thus 
the nobles might be kept informed 
of what was new in the neighbor- 
ing kingdoms. Now, fashion writ- 
ers get the word around. 








Americans and Prayer 


The 23rd of a series of articles on the Catuouic Dicest survey 
of religion in the U.S. 


MeRIcA is definitely not a god- 
less nation. The first fact estab- 
lished by the Catuotic Dicgst sur- 
vey of religion in the U.S. was that 
99% of all Americans believe in 
God, as reported in the November, 
1952, issue. Every coin struck by 
the U.S. mint bears the inscription 
“In God We Trust.” 

Do Americans mean what they 
say? Men demonstrate their trust 
in God through various ways: by 
founding families, building church- 
es, writing books, painting pictures. 
But perhaps the most obvious way 
in which men demonstrate trust in 
God is by communicating with 
Him, that is, through prayer. Do 
Americans pray? 

To find out, the Catrnotic DicEst 
survey asked the 104 million Amer- 
icans 18 years of age or older this 
simple, direct question: “Do you 
ever pray to God?” The gratifying 
answer is that 92% of all Ameri- 
cans, Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
and others, do pray. The remaining 
7% of Americans who believe in 
God but who do not pray evidently 
trust that God will take care of 
them without any action on their 
part. 

When do Americans pray? To 
find out, the Catuotic Dicest sur- 


vey next asked: “Which of the fol- 
lowing prayers do you usually say: 
short prayers during the day, night 
prayers, morning prayers, grace be- 
fore meals, occasional prayers in 
emergencies?” 

Night seems to be the time for 
most Americans to pray, with 61% 
of them reporting that they pray 
then. Possibly this is merely because 
our bustling civilization affords 
more leisure at night than during 
the day. Yet it is quite likely that 
adults, like children, feel a little 
less sure of themselves, a little more 
dependent, as the sun disappears 
down under the bent world. 

Conversely, only 23% of adult 
Americans start the day with a 
prayer. Considerably more (39%) 
say short prayers during the day 
(another indication that pressure of 
time shapes the habits of most 
Americans), 33% say grace befare 
meals, and 31% say prayers in oc- 
casional emergencies. Some 5% 
pray in circumstances not covered 
by these categories. Only 8% of 
Americans frankly acknowledge 
that they never pray to God. The 
figures total more than 92% be- 
cause many people pray at several 
or all of these umes. 

The Catuotic DiceEst survey re- 
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veals several facts that cause, or 
should cause, some embarrassment 
to Catholics. However, Catholics 
stand in a very good light on this 
score, with 99% of them reporting 
that they do pray. Catholics follow 
the general pattern in choosing 
night as the time to pray (77%). 
Catholics are less inclined to say 
grace before meals than Protestants 
(33% for Catholics as against 36% 
for Protestants), whereas Catholics 
are much more likely to say morn- 
ing prayers than Protestants (47% 
as against 16%). The fact that 
Mass is offered daily in most Cath- 
olic churches in the world has prob- 
ably fostered in Catholics the idea 
that it is well to start the day with 
prayer. Catholics are also more in- 
clined to turn to God in emergen- 
cies than Protestants are (39%, 
30%), but Protestants are more 
given to short prayers during the 
day (41%) than Catholics (39%). 

People familiar with the Old 
Testament will not be overly sur- 
prised to learn that Jews most 
frequently turn to prayer in emer- 
gencies; 42% of the 3.5 million 
American Jews said they pray at 
such times. Only 33% of Amer- 
ican Jews say night prayers and 
only 17%, morning prayers. Yet 
89% of American Jews do pray to 
God, including the 22% who say 
short prayers during the day, the 
15% who say grace before meals, 
and the 14% who pray on other 
occasions. 

Of the 5.7 million Americans 
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who do not subscribe to either the 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish 
faiths, 57% acknowledge that they 
do pray to God. In all, 95,680,000 
Americans turn to God in prayer 
at some time or other. 

Are women more inclined to 
prayer than men? Yes, indeed! 
Some 97% of all the adult women 
in the U.S. report that they do 
pray to God, as compared with 
88% of the men. 

Do older people pray more than 
young people? Generally speaking, 
yes, although people over 65 seem 
strangely less inclined to pray than 
those between 55 and 64. Other- 
wise, there is a logical progression 
between the 91% of Americans 18- 
24 to the 95% of Americans 55-64 
who pray to God. The difference, 
though not marked, is significant. 

Are white people more given to 
prayer than Negroes? On the con- 
trary, colored people have a slight 
edge on the white population. Both 
races show up very well, with 93% 
of the whites and 94% of the col- 
ored reporting that they pray. 

How does education affect one’s 
attitude toward prayer? For the 
most part, the more education a 
person has, the more he is likely 
to pray, except that college gradu- 
ates show less dependence on pray- 
er than high-school graduates or 
those who have had one to three 
years of college. Perhaps a college 
diploma is regarded by some persons 
as a passport to heaven as well as to 
other desirable ends. The figures 
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range from 91% for those with 
8th-grade schooling and less through 
93% for those with one to three 
years of high school to 94% for 
those with high-school diplomas or 
one to three years of college and 
down to 86% for those with col- 
lege diplomas. College graduates 
were noticeably more inclined to 
offer grace before meals and much 
less inclined to say night prayers 
than those of less than grade-school 
education (41%-30% and 54%- 
60%). 

Is there any connection between 
the kind of work a man does and 
his dependence upon prayer? Yes, 
white-collar workers outshine all 
the rest in this respect, with 95% 
of them reporting that they do pray 
to God. Professional people and 
manual workers depend on prayer 
to the same degree (91%), while 
service workers and farmers fall in 
behind white-collar people with 
94% and 93%, respectively. Pro- 
prietors and managers match the 
national average with 92% of their 
numbers reporting that they do 
pray. 

Are people of lower incomes 
more likely to pray than those who 
enjoy a higher income? Surprising- 
ly enough, no. The Catuotic Di- 
cEstT survey found that 94% of 
those in the higher income brackets 
pray to God, while only 91% in 
the lower income ranges do. Those 
of middle incomes fall neatly in the 
middle, with 93%, indicating that 
there really is a direct relationship 
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between the two factors. The why 
of this astonishing revelation is not 
within the province of our survey. 

Do people living in rural areas 
have recourse to prayer more than 
those who live in big cities? Yes, 
but not markedly. People who live 
in cities of over 1 million are not 
far behind those who live in rural 
areas (91% and 92%). Those liv- 
ing in urban communities of less 
than 100,000 were more likely to 
pray than either big-city dwellers 
or rural people. Some 94% of those 
living in cities of moderate size 
said they pray to God. 

Are people in some parts of the 
U.S. more inclined to prayer than 
those in other regions? It is no sur- 
prise to find that in states like 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut—the cradle of the na- 
tion—96% of the people pray. The 
strong religious legacy which New 
England handed down has enriched 
the rest of our country. Nor is it 
surprising that the Mountain states 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Nevada, which are only now 
emerging from the _ wilderness, 
stand at the bottom, with 86% of 
their people reporting that they 
pray. The people who live farther 
West, in the Pacific Coast states of 
California, Oregon and Washington _ 
are also below the national average, 
with 89%. One suspects that the 
Catholic artist and writer Eric Gill 
is right in contending that heavy 
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industry and _ prayer 
are incompatible. Yet 
there is plenty of 
heavy industry in 
New England! Other 
areas of the U.S. vary 
between 91% and 
94%. 

When Americans 
pray, are they more 
likely to beg God's 
forgiveness or to 
wheedle favors, help, 
guidance,or strength ? 

It is probably not 
dered at that only 3% 


be won- 


a the 92% 


who do pray assert that they pray 
in order to acknowledge guilt and 
ask God’s forgiveness. On the other 
hand, 36% pray for favors, help, 


guidance, or strength. And 21% say 
they pray in order to get a Seillieis 
of comfort or confidence, an inter- 
esting commentary on our egocen- 
tric civilization. Only 14% claim 
that they ever think to give thanks 
to God for His many blessings to 
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this favored nation. Some 15% re- 
port that they pray in order to 
express their belief in God, in His 
way of life, in prayer. Only 9% say 
they pray out of habit or training. 
And 13% said their motives for 
praying fall outside any of these 
categories, including, presumably, 
praise and adoration, two of the 
chief functions of prayer. The per- 
centages total more than 92%, be- 
cause most people, of course, have 
more than one reason for praying. 


Crack Behind the Tron Curtain 


eA RusstAN OFFICER entering a cafe in a small satellite village was boisterous- 


ly greeted by a parrot, who shrilled, “Death to the communists!’ 


’ For the 


time being, he ignored the insult. But when it happened three more times, 
the Russian warned the owner that next time he would be punished. 

The troubled proprietor took his parrot to the village priest, who swapped 
him a more well-mannered bird. The next day the Russian waited. When the 
insult was not forthcoming, he sneeringly taunted, “So you're not saying 
anything! Come on, come on. Death to the communists!” 

The priest’s parrot sedately answered, “May heaven hear you, my child.” 


Wall Street Journal. 














How to Say You're Sorry 


A moment's humility may save a lifetime of regret 


By JENNIFER CoLTON 
Condensed from “What to Do When’’* 








ou spilled a drink on some- 
tp dress or sofa. You left a 
party without saying good-by to 
your hostess. You were late for 
dinner. You kept a borrowed rain- 
coat (or tablecloth, or six wine 
glasses) too long. These are slight 
misdemeanors, and you will either 
make something of it, or make 
nothing of it, depending on your 
sensitivity and self-assurance. 

However, embarrassed or not, 
you should at least acknowledge 
your lapse. Ideally, do it by a note 
or flowers. “If your pink chiffon 
dress is ruined, so is my life. I am 
sorry”; or, “Hope you’ve forgiven 
me for delaying (don’t say ruin- 
ing) dinner. It was a wonderful 
evening.” 

If you don’t live in a flower-send- 
ing community, and if a note seems 
to make too much of it, telephone. 
The object is to acknowledge your 
fault. 

Most people are generous by na- 
ture, but after the spilled-on lady 
has paid to have her dress cleaned, 
she may, very humanly, think, 


*Copyright 1953 by Jennifer Colton, and reprinted with permission of Harper & Bros., 


“Darn it, she might at least have 
said she was sorry.” 

If you’re going to send flowers, 
remember that you're not trying to 
decorate someone’s house. You're 
only decorating a message. Your 
card is more important than the 
flowers—a single camellia or gar- 
denia, six short-stemmed roses, or 
whatever is a good $1 buy, will do. 

Flowers can also be a tacit ad- 
mission of something you can’t 
come right out and say. For in- 
stance, you asked a friend if you 
could bring two unknown third 
cousins, passing through town, to 
her cocktail party. You took them, 
and they turned out to be awful. 
They trod aggressively on every- 
body’s toes, belittled everything, be- 
haved like boors. Your embarrass- 
ment was lavishly laced with fury. 
You took them away as soon as 
possible. 

Although you can’t apologize for 
people, you would like your host- 
ess to realize that you appreciated 
her asking them at your request 
and that you're sorry for having 
New 


York City. 234 pp. $3. 
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marred her party. Send flowers, 
particularly if you’re not in the hab- 
it of sending flowers after cocktail 
parties (and who is?). They will 
have a double impact. Like a long 
look, a wink or a nudge, they will 
underscore your message, which 
should read quite blandly, “Thanks 
for letting us bring the Marshalls. 
Sorry we had to leave so early.” 
She'll catch on. 

Almost all of us have forgotten 
a dinner party at some time. You 
are happily at the early movie 
when you should have been eating 
hot canapés. Occasionally you are 
out of town (which is about the 
best thing that could happen). 
Sometimes you are sitting at home 
doing your nails, with your head 
turbaned in olive oil against to- 
morrow’s shampoo, when the tele- 
phone rings. The voice of doom 
and accusation says, “Where are 
you?” There is nothing to say ex- 
cept, “Right here with polish on 
my left hand and my head drip- 
ping with oil.” 

But even if you are inches deep 
in a black mask as well, it is your 
solemn duty to clean up. Fly into 
your clothes, and skid over as fast 
as you can. We would prefer to 
apologize, and stay right where we 
are. But the furious effort is part of 
our penance, and hostesses agree 
that they would prefer to have a 
guest late than not show up at all. 
Your public apology, once there, is 
“I was planning to come tomorrow 
night”; or, “I thought I was ex- 
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pected after dinner”; or anything 
that implies that you are chicken- 
headed, and not that your hostess’s 
party wasn’t worth remembering. 
You owe her that. 

The next morning, as early as 
you dare, telephone her. Thank her 
warmly for straightening you out 
on your facts, otherwise you would 
have missed one of the nicest eve- 
nings you remember, and apolo- 
gize for “delaying,” for “misun- 
derstanding,” not for forgetting. 
Remember (for it will condition 
your apology on this and allied 
subjects) that all women, yourself 
included, can be very touchy about 
anything that reflects on their invi- 
tations. 

I would rather be without scis- 
sors in the house than note paper, 
those little folding sheets or cards, 
that can hold four or 14 lines and 
my signature. Notes have power 
more potent than flowers, often 
more convincing than direct con- 
versation. To some of us, a note is 
short, protective, and precise. To 
many, it is a prison. 

It seems to me that only a note 
gives you time to catch your 
breath, figure out exactly what you 
want to say, and to say it. False 
starts land in the wastepaper bas- 
ket, while wrong words don’t. A 
number of people know they can’t 
be “neat” on the telephone. Their 
minds sprawl; they ramble. The 
physical limits of so small a piece 
of paper help to keep such people 
in line. 
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Perhaps the most important thing 
about notes is that they avoid long 
verbal explanations. It takes less 
time to write a note than to have 
a chatty talk. For instance, you 
want to return a book you bor- 
rowed too long ago. You want to 
enclose the money you forgot to 
fork over at a Dutch luncheon par- 
ty. You want to acknowledge a 
mistake. “You're absolutely right, 
Henry was the general manager of 
the Madison plant.” Think of the 
brevity of your note—“Mary dear, 
here’s the money for the luncheon. 
I got talking and forgot. Forgive 
me, love, Ann”—as opposed to 
what would be involved on the tele- 
phone. “Minnie dear, dinner is off 
for Friday, as Monroe has the 
measles. We'll call you when we 
know how long this is going to 
take. We’re so sorry, love, Ann.” 

Regard notes of apology or ad- 
mission of one’s own bad behavior 
as a penance. And think of them 
too as absolution. You have to sit 
down and admit both to yourself 
and to the offended person exactly 
what you have done. The chief 
therapy in writing such a letter is 
that the error you are apologizing 
for is one error in behavior that 
you won’t make again. 

Suppose (sir) that you had too 
much to drink. Your hostess may 
be hoping that your hangover is 
as bad as it probably is. She is 
thinking, “Well, that settles that. 
We'll never have him again.” Then 
your note arrives. An apology 
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should arrive before resentment has 
time to crystallize. (If possible it 
should arrive the next morning, or 
at least early in the day.) 

Write an honest note, admitting 
what you have done, and ask to 
be forgiven. Don’t hedge, and don’t 
joke. You might write, “Dear Mrs. 
Winters: Apologies are always dif- 
ficult, and mine is especially so, 
because I mean it so sincerely. I 
can’t forgive myself for my behav- 
ior last night both to you and your 
other guests. I’ve never had any 
use for either a drunk or a boor, 
and to find myself in the position 
of being both is very painful. I 
offer no excuse for myself, but I 
ask you to forgive me. I can prom- 
ise you that it will never happen 
again. Humbly.” 

After you’ve been forgiven is a 
nice moment for flowers, and a 
card that carries a message of ap- 
preciation, not of apology. “Thanks 
for understanding,” if you know 
her well, and just your name if 
you don’t. Flowers, here, should be 
an offering of gratitude, not a plea. 

Sometimes one has to eat some 
particularly unpalatable crow. Most 
often it has to do with gossip, re- 
peated, or created, or colored. And 
you are caught. 

No one likes to witness another’s 
humiliation. Everyone likes to act 
handsomely. Ten to one, your let- 
ter of apology will be welcomed, 
and given a generous answer. Ev- 
eryone has gossiped. Not everyone 
gets caught. The person you are 
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writing to may remember that, and 
feel a certain admiration for your 
adult honesty. 

Whether you're apologizing for 
having endangered a man’s job or 
for having forgotten a luncheon 
date, apologize without hedging. 
Don’t say that you were ashamed 
of yourself for “repeating” such 
gossip. You put the original sin on 
someone else’s shoulders. Say that 
you are ashamed that such gossip 
“should come from me.” Full ad- 


mission is best. The less excuse 
you give yourself, the more people 
will give you. Don’t be defensive. 
Be defenseless. It may take a mo- 
ment of anguish for you to write 
the note, but balance that against 
years of nagging guilt. 

One of the hardest things in the 
world is to refuse to accept an 
apology, written or verbal. Very 
few people can. Remembering that 
will make it easier for you to 
apologize gracefully. 


*i* 


Curtain Calls 


poy in Warsaw asked his communist teacher, “What is the main differ- 

ence between communism and capitalism?” 
“The main difference,” the teacher answered, “is that in capitalist countries 
gold is the most treasured commodity. In the U.S. all the gold is locked up in 
a fort. Here, human beings are the most precious things we have, and we 


pay no attention to gold.” 


“IT understand,” said the boy. “In the U.S., it is gold that is locked up. 


Here it is people.” 


New Zealand Tablet (29 Apr. °53). 


MONG APPLICANTs for the job as veterinarian at a little community in 


Czechoslovakia was a farmer. When the local authorities pointed out to him 
that he had not studied the subject and had not passed the necessary exami- 
nation, the countryman replied that he was sufficiently qualified: “I work 
like an ox, get clipped like a sheep, eat like a bird, live like a pig, and am 
treated like a dog.” Detroit News (27 June ’53). 


o, 
“9 


o a Hungarian clinic went an elderly citizen of Budapest, a fellow who was 
fed up to the teeth with communist propaganda. 

“Please check up on my eyes and ears,” he said. 

“Both?” 


“Yes; I can’t seem to see what I hear any more.” 
Roger Allen in Grand Rapids Press (2 June ’53). 





Salazar of Portugal 


A nation has been transformed 
in 25 years of benevolent rule 


By Kees vAN Hoek 


NTONIO DE OLIVEIRA SALAZAR 
A is the most remarkable dic- 

tator of our time. He stands 
on no balconies, rides in no parades, 
and has never worn a uniform in 
his life. Yet he has 
ruled Portugal, strict- 
ly but benevolently, 
for the last 25 years. 
Not head of state, he 
is yet the leader of an 
admittedly authorita- 
rian but far from to- 
talitarian regime. 

Power does not at- 
tract him. He has no 
personal taste for it, 
only an immense ca- 
pacity to use it wise- 
ly. He did not seek 
it; it was literally . 
thrust upon him. Now, convinced 
that a divine providence put it on 
his shoulders, he carries it as a good 
Christian carries his cross. 

Under his regime, Portugal has 
regained internal stability, remained 
at peace through two world wars, 
and made remarkable progress, 
both spiritually and materially. 





Salazar was born 64 years ago in 
the small village of Vimieiro, which 
lies between Coimbra and Oporto. 
His father was a steward on a near- 
by estate, his mother, whom he 

adored, a peasant. In 
a plain, bright cot- 
tage, so low that, 
standing on tiptoe, 
you can touch the 
sloping roof, Salazar 
was born. He was 
the last of five chil- 
dren and the only 
son. Here his parents 
died, here his two 
surviving sisters, one 
of them the local 

teacher, still live. 
From his 12th to 
cone his 20th year, Anto- 
nio studied in the Viseu seminary. 
Many Portuguese boys whose par- 
ents are poor study there. If they 
develop a vocation, so much the 
better. At the seminary, Salazar 
developed a.deep sense of disci- 
pline. This trait stands him in good 
stead; having been trained to obey, 

he never abuses his authority. 
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From Viseu he went to the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, the Oxford of 
Portugal. He tutored to earn money 
for his studies and his weekly visit 
home. He took his Doctor’s degree 
in law with the highest marks ever 
given at Coimbra. 

At 27, Dr. Salazar became a pro- 
fessor of political economy at his 
alma mater. By his own request, 
he still appears on the university 
calendar as “professor on leave.” 
On leave, these last 25 years, to run 
Portugal. 

Altogether, Salazar spent 18 years 
in Coimbra. All those years he 
shared an apartment with a young 
student priest, later a professor of 
history at Coimbra. 

By coincidence, in the same 
month that Salazar was called to 
the capital as minister of finance, 
his friend was made Auxiliary 
Bishop Patriarch of Lisbon. That 
friend is now Manuel Goncalves 
Cardinal Cerejeira. 

Salazar had come to Coimbra in 
the revolution year of 1910, when 
King Manuel had to flee for his 
life. Even in remote Coimbra the 
royal portraits were riddled with 
bullets and the robes of theology 
professors were slashed with knives. 

During the next 16 years the new 
republic went through 24 minor 
revolutions, replete with shootings 
and bomb throwings, used up eight 
presidents and 43 cabinets. A venal 
civil service reduced the treasury, 
state credit, and the value of the 
currency to something near zero. 
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After 16 years of such chaos, two 
army generals, Gomez and Car- 
mona, marched on the capital and 
drove the political parties out of 
business. 

The generals knew how to estab- 
lish order, but not how to restore 
bankrupt finances. They called for 
Salazar. His books and _ lectures, 
and his editorials in the Catholic 
daily Novidades, had already made 
his name familiar. He had earlier 
been elected to Parliament as one 
of the three deputies of the minute 
Catholic party, but after a day in 
Parliament, in 1921, he realized his 
futility amid so much corruption. 
He quietly took the night train 
back to Coimbra. 

Salazar’s first tenure in the Min- 
istry of Finance lasted five days. 
When he found that he had full 
responsibility without real authori- 
ty, he again returned to Coimbra. 
As state finances went from bad to 
worse, the generals tried to get a 
League of Nations loan. The 
League’s conditions for a loan 
stopped just short of a foreign re- 
ceivership. 

Once more Professor Salazar was 
called in, this time to stay. He had 
his conditions ready. There would 
be no payment of any nature by 
any government department with- 
out his signature. He would have 
full authority to reduce state ex- 
penses and increase the state in- 
come. The generals signed on the 
dotted line. The new minister 
promptly put an advertisement in 
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the newspapers calling upon his 
friends not to ask favors which he 
could not grant. Lisbon enjoyed a 
story that the new finance min- 
ister had ordered a new suit, with- 
out pockets, so that no one in 
search of escudos could get round 
him. 

In his first year Salazar slashed 
the civil service a third by eliminat- 
ing sinecures; in his second year 
he cut another third by streamlin- 
ing the administration. At the same 
time he increased taxes. It all hurt, 
but the budget had to be balanced. 
It has been balanced ever since, 
despite constant expansion of state 
services. Loans were redeemed, 
foreign investments bought back. 
Today, the escudo is as sound as 
the American dollar or Swiss franc. 
Lisbon’s Rua Aurea (Street of 
Gold) is lined by banks which are 
as busy as beehives. 

As more money gradually be- 
came available, Salazar embarked 
on countless public works: re- 
forestation, irrigation, dams, and 
power stations have transfigured 
arid provinces into green gardens. 
He built roads and bridges, schools 
(to combat a 50% illiteracy), and 
hospitals; he doubled the merchant- 
marine tonnage, and restored an- 
cient monuments which had fallen 
into decay. Travelers who had not 
seen Portugal for years doubted the 
evidence of their own eyes. The 
achievement is all the more pro- 
digious because Portugal knew no 
modern government before 1928. 
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The year 1928, when he became 
minister of finance, marks the be- 
ginning of the Salazar era. Defin- 
ing his policy as one of “plain good 
sense,” he said that Portugal must 
not embark on “plans so vast and 
magnificent that all our energy is 
spent in admiring them and no 
strength is left for carrying them 
out!” 

Four years later he became prime 
minister and since then founded 
the Estado Novo, commonly called 
outside Portugal the corporate state. 
Outsiders sometimes denounce it 
as semifascist. It is not. It recog- 
nizes divine law and respects indi- 
vidual conscience. The people di- 
rectly elect a president who nomi- 
nates the government. True, there 
is only one party, the Unido Na- 
cional. It is a house of many man- 
sions, with its right, center, and 
left wings. The National Assembly 
can’t fire the government. But the 
budget needs its sanction, and it 
must approve all legislation. 

Under this curious “dictatorship” 
people can do pretty much what 
they like. They can talk freely, and 
they enjoy more of the funda- 
mental liberties than people in 
many so-called democracies. The 
judiciary is independent. There is 
no capital punishment. Only in 
politics is freedom of press and of 
association limited. 

Again and again during a long, 
frank talk which I had with Sa- 
lazar he would say what a mistake 
it is to think that our Anglo-Saxon 
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form of democracy could be adopt- 
ed by all European peoples. “Poli- 
tics,” he said, “is a professional 
game; you cannot play it unless all 
the players accept the rules.” 

Salazar is a realist. He knows 
that the Portuguese are fickle by 
character, that they have a horror 
of discipline. They misinterpret de- 
mocracy as freedom from obliga- 
tions and restraint. They lack con- 
tinuity of effort. Hence, a wise gov- 
ernment must lead, must know 
what is best, must educate the peo- 
ple to realize what is best. That, 
in a country like Portugal, where 
a glorious past weighs heavily on 
a modest present, needs more than 
one generation, as the recent elec- 
tion shows. Many people have al- 
ready forgotten the anarchy of the 
bad old days, and a new generation 
takes everything that has been 
achieved over the last 25 years too 
much for granted. 

“Politics,” says Salazar, “is the 
art of the possible. There are no 
perfect regimes, as distinct from the 
imperfect, there are only stable and 
unstable governments. Taking into 
account the character of our peo- 
ple, this regime has realized the 
maximum of individual _ liberty 
compatible with order, which is the 
necessary condition for collective 
progress. Despite the war and the 
world economic crises, the economic 
and financial position of Portugal 
has steadily developed, and the 
standard of living has-slowly but 
consistently improved.” 
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Our talk took place in the prime . 
minister’s office, adjoining the vast 
Palace of Parliament, the former 
Benedictine monastery of Santo 
Bento. There was only one sentry at 
the cast-iron gate and one police- 
man on duty when I called. 

An immaculately uniformed, 
white-gloved commissionaire _ re- 
ceived me at the door, and bowed 
me to the elevator. The moment 
it stopped at the 2nd floor, another 
waited to escort me to the ante- 
chamber. I had hardly time to spy 
such signatures as Eisenhower's, 
Eden’s and Cardinal Spellman’s in 
the visitors’ book before I was 
ushered into the room of the head 
of ,the government. Salazar rose 
from a green velvet armchair. His 
huge polished desk stood between 
two windows, empty but for a sil- 
ver stand with pencils and pens 
and an ornate desk lamp. The win- 
dows were curtained against the 
afternoon sun. 

Salazar’s French is good. When 
he occasionally pronounced the 
sharp French w as a soft oo he 
would correct himself at once. His 
words come in measured sentences; 
his every argument is logically con- 
structed. His voice is musical, low, 
and highly inflected. 

Salazar is tall, broad shouldered, 
well built, without a trace of stout- 
ness. He dresses quietly, yet ele- 
gantly. 

He looked very tired the day I 
saw him. He admitted to the weight 
of an ofhce borne one quarter of 
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,a century. But when he laughs, 
which he does spontaneously at a 
jest or an anecdote, he suddenly 
looks astonishingly young. 

Salazar rises at 8:30, having slept 
little and badly, breakfasts, reads 
the papers, and appears in his office 
at 10. There he works intensely, 
his secretary handing him docu- 
ments from which he hardly looks 
up until 2. He then has a short 
lunch. Afterwards he sees some 
callers, often while walking in the 
gardens of the official residence. 
After that, he tries a siesta, and at 
> begins receiving his ministers. 
Cabinet councils are rare in this 
authoritarian state. 

At 9, the premier dines alone. 
After that, the youngest of his two 
adopted daughters, Maria Antonia, 
keeps him company for about an 
hour. Then he reads until mid- 
night. 

He drinks but little. He does 
not smoke, and he frowns upon 
smoking in his presence. He eats 
sparingly but well, and almost never 
goes out, but he entertains occa- 
sionally. Flowers are the only gifts 
which he never returns; they are 
always and everywhere around him. 

His official residence at San Ben- 
to is palatial; the rooms abound in 
Aubusson carpets, Coromardel pan- 
eling, Venetian chandeliers, and 
antique furniture. But Salazar’s pri- 
vate apartments are but three rooms 
on the Ist floor. 

Salazar likes to point out that 
Lisbon, the pleasure-loving, elegant, 
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and debonair capital city, is not 
Portugal, but that the real Portugal 
is country towns and rural districts, 
a frugal, hard-working nation. By 
the same token, the Salazar of Santo 
Bento is very different from the 
Salazar who returns every holiday 
to his native Vimiero. He has built 
his own little house there, on the 
village street adjoining the school, 
a few steps from the house where 
he was born. It has only one win- 
dow on each side of the door; roses 
and wisteria grow over the pink 
facade under the low tiled roof. 
The small rooms are furnished 
with simple wicker chairs and 
cretonne curtains. The one picture 
in the small dining room shows a 
peasant family at table, their horse 
looking curiously in through the 
window. 

Outside the village he has his 
own small domain, his walled-in 
quinta (“| am the son of peasants, 
I must breathe earth”) which he 
bought and improved gradually 
out of his salary of £180 a month. 
Except for what he earns and his 
little property at home, he is a 
poor man. 

At home, Salazar is Senhor Dou- 
tor to everybody. He won’t be 
called Your Excellency. He does 
not altogether care tor the business 
of governing. He would preter to 
live among the fields and vineyards 
of his village and know “the sweet- 
ness of tranquil existence” which 
has always been the aim of all his 
labors for his people. 





Mom’s Boy in the Service 
y 


There are no apron strings in 
the army; the boy must be a man 


By CuHarces MERCER 
Condensed from Redbook* 


N THE Cop dawn, the rows of 

I barracks seemed to John like 
groups of crouching mon- 

sters. They appeared ready to 
spring and crush him as his pla- 
toon marched out to the rifle range. 
Some of the men laughed and 
talked as they walked in winding 
columns across the sandy pine bar- 


rens. 
But John marched sullenly. He 


moved on as if he were in the grip 
of an awful nightmare. Too sud- 
denly, they were at the rifle range. 
The dreaded moment was at hand. 

The lieutenant in the tower 
bawled over the loud-speaker, “Six- 
teen rounds, prone position, load 
and lock!” John’s coach handed 
him a clip of ammunition. John 
numbly put in the clip and set the 
safety with fumbling fingers. 

“Ready on the right,” droned the 
lieutenant in the tower. “Ready on 
the left. Ready on the firing line. 
Targets—up!” 

Rifles cracked up and down the 
line. John tried to find his target in 
his shaking sights. The voice of his 
coach came to him as from a dis- 
tance: “Squeeze the trigger. Don’t 


pull. Squeeze!” From either side 
loud bursts of fire hammered in 
John’s ears. John closed his eyes. 
He could not squeeze the trigger. 

Suddenly he dropped the rifle 
and rose to his knees, digging his 
fists at his eyes. 

“T can’t do it!” he wailed. “I 
can’t!” Getting unsteadily to his 
feet, he turned and ran. 

Davis, his platoon — sergeant, 
raced after him, seized him by the 
shoulders, and spun him around. 
“What you doing, Holmes? What’s 
the matter with you?” Davis 
thrust his face close to John’s, his 
voice loud and angry. 

“Let me go,” John sobbed. 

“Calm down.” Davis’ tone lev- 
eled. “Take it easy.” 

“Take him to the shack!” It was 
the voice of the platoon officer, 
Lieutenant Francis. 

So they took John Holmes to the 
shack behind the firing line. He 
sat ON an empty ammunition case 
all morning, twisting the strap of 
his helmet liner, dimly hearing the 
distant sound of the firing where 
his fellow draftees were qualifying 
to be soldiers. 


*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. July, 1953. Copyright 1953 by McCall Corp., and re- 
printed with permission. 
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Toward noon the door of the 
shack was flung open, and another 
trainee from another platoon 
slouched in. His green fatigue uni- 
form was black with sweat, al- 
though it was a cool day. He 
dropped to the floor and stared va- 
cantly at a wall. John glanced at 
the name lettered on his helmet lin- 
er: Smith. They did not speak. 
Each knew he had failed as a sol- 
dier. And each was thinking of 
his mother. 

Eventually John Holmes and 
Evan Smith came before an army 
psychiatrist. They were two men 
who, in outward appearance, were 
healthy. Yet, in reality, they were 
straw men. They couldn’t stand up 
under stress. Why? 

“It’s not always this easy to point 
the finger and place the blame,” 
the psychiatrist said later. “But 
those boys were ruined by their 
moms.” 

This kind of situation isn’t new. 
It has been going on for a long 
time. But there are signs that the 
bad influence of mom, as opposed 
to the good influence of mother, is 
on the increase in America. Look 
again at John Holmes and Evan 
Smith as the army psychiatrist saw 
them. 

John Holmes’ father was a sales- 
man. He was away from home a 
lot, and never spent much time 
with John. He was kind and pleas- 
ant. He never did anything against 
John. But neither did he ever do 
anything for him, in the sense of 


being a companion and guide. As 
a result, John felt a close tie to his 
mother. That pleased her, and she 
did everything she could to keep 
him as close to her as possible. 
From John, an only child, she 
wanted the attention and adula- 
tion that no one else had ever 
bothered to give her. When she 
pampered John, it was her way of 
getting John to pamper her. 

She was troubled when he spent 
much time with other boys. So he 
never made any close friends 


among boys his own age. When 
other measures failed, she com- 
plained of illness, or searched for 
symptoms of illness in him. As a 
result, he thought his health was 
delicate. 

John had a vague desire to go 


away to college, but mom didn’t 
want him to leave home. There 
was, she said, a perfectly good col- 
lege near by. So John lived at home 
while he attended a local college. 
Life was little different to him than 
it had been in high school. He still 
did not make friends. His best 
friend was mom. 

What about girls? He got ac- 
quainted with two or three. In 
time, he introduced each of them 
to mom. She was nice to them, but 
afterward she pointed out a fault 
in each that he hadn’t noticed. He 
stopped seeing them. Mom wanted 
John home with her forever. 

This was the John Holmes who 
received greetings from the Presi- 
dent. Mom was hysterical at the 
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prospect. Father was as expression- 
less as a shellfish. John went before 
the draft-board doctors quite sure 
that he would be rejected. After all, 
wasn’t his health delicate? 

Of course it wasn’t. So John 
Holmes entered the army, fright- 
ened and utterly unaware of the 
true cause of his fear. He shrank 
from every detail of army life. He 
constantly went on sick call, though 
he was not physically ill. Finally he 
focused all his fear, and all the 
hatred that is the product of fear, 
on the rifle which, his sergeant 
said, could be his “one true friend 
in this army.” 

After his crackup on the rifle 
range, when John came under med- 
ical care, the wise army _psychia- 
trist quickly traced the root of his 
trouble to mom. Gently, patiently, 
he pointed out that John had to 
learn to lead his own life. At first 
John lashed back at the criticism 
of mom. On the next visit, he ad- 
mitted that mom had some short- 
comings. He was intelligent; he 
could see the psychiatrist’s point. 
In time, he agreed, fearfully, to 
start army life anew in another 
training company. 

The psychiatrist watched him try 
again, with misgivings about the 
outcome. A couple of weeks later, 
John failed once more. He became 
paralyzed with fear as he was about 
to go on the infiltration course; he 
could not bring himself to crawl 
through the mud under live ma- 
chine-gun fire. 
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The army discharged John 
Holmes as unsuitable. It had spent 
thousands of dollars on him, But it 
had failed to make him a soldier, 
because he had failed to make him- 
self a man. John went home to 
mom and a lifetime of infancy. 

Meanwhile, the psychiatrist had 
been working with Evan Smith. 
Like John, he was _ physically 
sound. And like John, he was a 
victim of mom. His background, 
however, was somewhat different. 
His father had died when he was 
young, and as the eldest of three 
children, heavy responsibilities had 
been placed on him—by mom. As 
he grew older, she added to his 
burden by nagging him and de- 
manding that he give her every 
cent he earned. In return, she of- 
fered him a weekly allowance— 
and total domination. 

“Were you the sole support of 
the family?” the psychiatrist asked 
him. 

Evan shook his head. “Mom is in 
business for herself,” he said. “She 
makes plenty now. My brother and 
sister have anything they want.” 

It developed that his mother had 
monopolized all his spare time. She 
had been annoyed if he even went 
to the movies without taking her. 
In the army, removed from her 
presence, he had felt lost and 
frightened. He admitted that his 
fear on the rifle range had been ir- 
rational. He didn’t understand it. 
He only knew that he wanted des- 
perately to see his mother. 
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At his next conference with the 
psychiatrist, Evan told him about 
a girl named Helen, who had 
worked in his office. He was fond 
of her, and he’d believed that she 
liked him. But mom hadn’t liked 
Helen, so he hadn’t seen much of 
her in the last weeks before he was 
drafted. 

“I thought we might go steady, 
but... .” Evan looked away, “I'd 
like to see her now.” 

The psychiatrist suggested that 
Evan invite Helen to spend a week 
end at the post guest house. He 
said he would personally see that 
Evan had a week end free. Hesi- 
tantly, then with awakened inter- 
est, Evan agreed. 

When Helen visited the post, 


Evan asked the psychiatrist to meet 
her. Smiling and with shoulders 
squared, he was a different Evan 


Smith with Helen beside him. 
They obviously were in love. To- 
day Evan is a soldier in Korea, and 
Helen is looking forward to his 
return and to becoming Mrs. Evan 
Smith. 

Unfortunately, there are far few- 
er cases like Evan Smith’s than 
like John Holmes’ in the armed 
forces. As one psychiatrist put it, 
“The problem of army psychiatry, 
and of psychiatry everywhere, is 
that we get the patients ten or 20 
years too late.” 

The formative years are from 
birth to the age of five. It is almost 
always then that the boy and girl 
indicate the kind of man and wom- 
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an they will become. And it is 
usually in those years that mother 
can become mon, the tyrant. 

Psychiatrists believe that men 
buckle under stress while in uni- 
form for the same fundamental rea- 
sons that make them buckle under 
stress in civilian clothes. The stress 
simply is greater, or applied in a 
different way, to the young man in 
uniform. 

Whenever a young man cracks 
up under ordinary pressure, there 
is a strong possibility that mom has 
contributed her share to the trag- 
edy. And there is all the difference 
in the world between mom and 
mother. Mother is the woman who 
teaches her children that love is un- 
selfish, who instills in them the 
sense of give and take, who in- 
spires them toward the maturity 
that makes happy marriages and 
strong citizenship. But mom teach- 
es her children that love is selfish, 
that they must get all they can; 
she clutches them in immaturity, 
leaving them incapable of living 
whole, responsible lives. 

A psychiatrist engaged in child- 
guidance work was confronted re- 
cently by a woman whose nine- 
year-old son suddenly had become 
stubborn for no reason she could 
discern. After talking with both 
mother and son, the psychiatrist 
learned that the mother had re- 
fused to let her boy play with a 
group of boys his age in the neigh- 
borhood because they were “too 
noisy.” 
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“You have a choice now,” he told 
the mother. “You can become a 
mom or you can be a mother.” 

Under his questioning, she ad- 
mitted that there was nothing real- 
ly bad about the boys in the neigh- 
borhood. She finally admitted to 
him, and thus to herself, that she 


the military training camp is much 
shorter than most parents realize. 
By using wisdom now, a parent 
can solve a problem that could be 
unsolvable ten years hence. 

The armed forces can never solve 
momism. No vast legislative pro- 
gram can be enacted to outlaw it. 


The fields of psychiatry and medi- 
cal science never will come up with 
a miracle cure that will automati- 
cally bring an end to it. Only one 
person can really solve the prob- 
lem: you. 


simply dreaded her son’s absence 
from home in the hours after 
school. Mother love? A mom 
would call it that. But a mother 
would realize it was domination. 

The distance from the nursery to 


9) (ea 
Bang, Bang, Yow’re Bing 


eA x humbling experience grew out of an argument I had with two friends, 
Les Reis and Artie Dunne. Reis and Dunne were a piano-voice duet who 
were appearing at a Baltimore theater. When I visited them backstage we 
got to kidding about all the imitators of Columbo and Vallee and me who 
popped up. 

The popping up still happens quite often. A Perry Como comes along and 
somebody imitates him. I ventured the opinion, “It’s not difficult to imitate 
me, because most people who've ever sung in a kitchen quartet or in a show- 
er bath sing like me.” 

As a part of their appearance, Les and Artie were running an amateur-talent 
contest, and they said, “Oh, no. If you went out on the stage tonight under 
another name, you'd be a big hit. On the contrary, if some guy came on who 
wasn’t Bing Crosby and sang the same song, he'd lay there.” 

“Why don’t we try it right now?” I suggested. 

“Are you game?” they asked. 

“Certainly,” I said. 

So I went out and they introduced me as Charley Senevsky, an unknown 
who'd entered the contest. I belted a song or two around, but aroused only 
apathy in the audience. Les and Artie had two other entrants whose stunt 
was “imitating Bing Crosby.” One of them won the contest. I ran out of the 
money. From Call Me Lucky by Bing Crosby (Simon & Schuster, 1953). 
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It is our duty to be good neigh- 


bors, our honor to be 


é good friends. 
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Tue Catuotic Dicest 

New York 
Interoffice Memo 
Aug. 6, 1953 

To: Father Bussard 

From: Maria Constanza Huergo 

Here is some week-end reading 
for you, so you may practice your 
Spanish. This is only a rough pick 
of over 200 letters that have come 
in recently. According to Dr. Da- 
vila, who has started several maga- 
zines and newspapers, there is no 
precedent for the tone of these let- 
ters. He says that when other 
publications like ours were started, 
most of the letters received were 
insulting. In those we have received 
there are these recurrent criticisms: 
Lo Mejor is difficult to get in the 
small towns, for not enough copies 
get there. There is not enough pro- 
motion. They think they have made 
a “discovery” when they come 
across a copy. 

The most impressive point about 
the letters is how these people have 
made Lo Mejor something of their 
own. Don’t miss the 33rd letter. In 
brief, it says that the family gets 
together after lunch to read an ar- 


ticle a day. And they recommend 
that we do the same! 


Tue Catuotic Dicest 
Saint Paul 
Interofice Memo 
Aug. 13, 1953 
To: Maria Constanza Huergo 
From: Father Bussard 

Thanks for the letters. I found 
them so unusual that instead of just 
reading them I tried, in spite of my 
elementary knowledge of Spanish, 
to put them into English. In the 
17 years I have been editor of this 
magazine we have never received 
from readers in North America 
letters so warm and sympathetic as 
these. 

They prove that sympathetic rela- 
tions between North and South 
American peoples are what both 
peoples desire. Here a publication 
from North America, which is 
edited with dignity and within the 
same cultural tradition, is wel- 
comed with enthusiasm and even 
with acclaim in Central and South 
America. 

This written evidence should be 
published, I think, to show the peo- 
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ple of all the Americas the relation- 
ship we can establish. We can be 
more than good neighbors; we can 
be friends. 

1. 

Guaymas, Sonora, 

Republica Mexicana 

As a religious publication, it is 
unique. It is instructive, interesting 
and as pleasant as I have read in 
the 44 years of my life. 

Francisco R. Cordova 
y & 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Monterrey, Mexico 

It has pleased me so much that 
the only gifts I gave to my friends 
last Christmas were subscriptions 
to Lo Mejor pet CatHoric DiceEst. 

M. R. Trevino 
3. 
Jerez-Zoc, Mexico 

When I first saw Lo Mejor DEL 
Catuotic Dicest, I thought it to 
be only another commercial enter- 
prise. Now that I have read it, I 
want it very much because I want 
the feeling it creates. It is the kind 
of feeling one has in the presence 
of great persons in the world who 
love, and dream, and sacrifice them- 
selves for the same reason that I, in 
my fashion, love and dream and 
sacrifice myself. 

Somehow I feel that it breaks 
down the loneliness that a person 
feels who is a member of the mys- 
tical Body and of the Communion 
of Saints but who, nevertheless, is 
not a saint. 


Rafael M. Jacobs 
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4. 
Ciudad de Guatemala, Guatemala 
It is unique in its manner of 
teaching, ideal for reading, the best 
in its class, magnificent in appear- 
ance, invaluable. 
Rafael Giron B. 
5. 
Medellin, Colombia 
I could never choose a_ better 
name for this magazine. I perceive 
that you are taking the greatest care 
that what goes into the magazine 
is consonant with its name. In fact, 
whenever I read it, I feel like writ- 
ing to you to say, “The best (Lo 
Mejor) cannot be better (mejor). 
Hno. Teofile, F.S.C. 
6. 
Seminario de San José 
La Estrella (Ant) Colombia 
I am sure that, if printing presses 
existed when St. Paul lived, he 
would have started a magazine like 
Lo Mejor. It is profoundly Cath- 
olic, apostolic and Roman and, as 
befits the age, scientific. It sets forth 
the best, and as we say colloquially, 
it deserves an open door to our 
homes and hearths, even if they 
are non-Catholic, as would be had 
if St. Paul should knock at any 
door. 
Fr. José Lozano 
i 
Madrid, Spain 
The pleasant manner in which it 
describes Catholic affairs, its facile 
comprehension, the variety of inter- 
ests it has, the way it avoids Cath- 
olic clichés, the beauty of its ex- 
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ternal appearance—these are the 
qualities which induce one to pick 
it up at whatever moment. One 
reads it out of curiosity only to 
retain permanently what it says. 

Thank you for the advice I have 
had from it and for the attitude of 
evenness it has frequently taught 
my temper. Thank you also for my 
circle of friends who will, by read- 
ing it, shed some of their tepidity 
and practice their religion with 
greater consistency. 

Francisco Tocina 
8. 
Chiquimula, Guatemala 

For us this is the No. 1 publi- 
cation of its kind, neatly and at- 
tractively producing for us pleasing 
reading which has an enduring sig- 
nificance. Each month we look for- 
ward to it. Since it appeared in 
Spanish we have looked upon it as 
a dear friend. I, myself, have been 
busy, in this little town, talking 
about it to others. Those who have 
read it are, like me, enchanted. 

Gustavo Adolfo Aguilar 
9. 
Jarabacoa, Santo Domingo 

When I read a few copies of THE 
Catnotic Dicest in English, I said 
to myself, “Why isn’t this published 
in Spanish? It would be of such 
help to the Latin-American Cath- 
olics.” 

Then I heard it was published in 
Spanish and distributed by Editorial 
Duarte of Cuidad Trujillo. I sub- 
scribed, and believe me, sir, as soon 
as I get my copy I read it from 
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front to back without skipping a 
single article. 

Every article is admirable in its 
simplicity and clarity, even those 
that are, obviously, of minor im- 
portance. 

Lo Mejor is not just another 
publication. For me, and for the 
others who share my copy, it is a 
close friend, speaking to us of re- 
ligion, art, astronomy, agriculture, 
and the like. 

In this city I am a one-man pub- 
licity agency for Lo Mejor. 

Pbro. Santiago V. Coste S. 
10. 
Ciudad de Guatemala, Guatemala 

One of the things I like is its 
compactness. It is small, but so is 
prescribed medicine. 

Alejandro Tercero A. 
11. 
San José de Costa Rica 

In my home as in many other 
Central-American Catholic homes, 
Lo Mejor pet Catuo ic Dicest has 
the respect we pay to only a few 
dear friends. 

Since it has been published in 
our beautiful language, my wife 
and I have been careful to save 
every copy for, our children when 
they are old enough to read it. 

Moises Lopez M. 
12. 

From the beginning we have ad- 
mired the effectiveness with which 
it has presented reading which is 
not only religious, but cultural and 
informative. 

Our family has gotten into the 
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habit of reading it out loud in the 
evening. Thus we have been able 
to introduce it after dinner to many 
of our friends who have been our 
guests. 

We keep it in a place of honor 
in our library. If a copy is lost we 
hasten to replace it in order to keep 
our collection intact. 

13. 
Medellin, Colombia 

After teaching mathematics all 
day, I sat down and read your 
magazine. It was a complete trans- 
formation. I was particularly pleased 
to see an article about my own 
country. 

Ramiro Perez Palacio 
14. 
Guadalajara, Mexico 

Lo Mejor is the best (/o mejor) 
publication I have read in my life. 
I know it has a great influence on 
young people because my students 
are always telling me how good it 
is. 

One of them owes her vocation 
to an article she read about how the 
world is tinsel. She is now one of 
the teaching Sisters of Our Lady 
of Mercy. 

M. del Rosario Rivera 
15. 
Habana, Cuba 

This publication has been ex- 
tremely important to us. I say this 
as the president of a club of young 
Catholics. To all of us it is part of 
our thinking because it provides us 
with the basis of the weekly discus- 
sions of our study club. 


November 


16. 
San Antonio de Belen 

From the point of view of an 
educator, Lo Mejor is an ideal pub- 
lication for the home. It puts hap- 
pily into practice the principle that 
education in the true sense has to 
be in accordance with God’s laws 
and with all the great spiritual 
values. 

Lo Mejor achieves a breathing 
interest while it leads the reader 
into the field of general culture. It 
is splendid and even majestic. 

Pbro. Roman Arrieta 
17. 
Santa Rosa de Copan, Honduras 

If a person ever reads anything 
published by any faith, party or 
group, he ought not to fail to read 
Lo Mejor pet Catuotic Dicest. If 
he would, he would act against his 
own interests, for this publication 
will hold him no matter from what 
walk of life he comes. It is best for 
him if he is a politician, business 
man, professional man, wage earn- 
er, state official, or a citizen with 
any degree of culture. It is best 
even for the agnostic and the 
atheist. 


Andres Alvarado Lozano 


18. 
Habana, Cuba 

I have at last seen what I have 
so long wanted to see: a Catholic 
publication which is as good as the 
best secular publications. 

All my life I have been complain- 
ing that there has never been a 
Catholic publication which by rea- 
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son of its content and appearance 
could stand up to a publication like 
Life and which would therefore 
sell better than the Spanish edition 
of the Reader’s Digest. If there 
should be such a one it should be 
called Lo Mejor (the best). 

I made a test. I saw a newsstand 
operator place 10 copies of Lo 
Mejor beside 10 copies of Selec- 
ciones (Spanish edition of Reader’s 
Digest). They are the same size 
and both had the same position on 
the stand. That was in the morn- 
ing. I went back in the evening. 
Seven of the ten copies of Selec- 
ciones were still there; three had 
been sold; four of Lo Mejor re- 
mained, six having been sold. 

Lo Mejor has everything the best 
secular publications have, and then 
some. 

I am the president of a Catholic 
Action group. I am proud that the 
members read Lo Mejor, and I 
promise you that all of them will 
tell all their friends about it. 

Julio Dominguez Garcia 
19. 
Colegio Don Bosco, 
San José de Costa Rica 

There is certainly no lack of pub- 
lications in this country. People 
read them to pass the time away 
and to learn what is going on. 

Lo Mejor is different. It is a 
real creation, able to take the place 
of all the others that multiply so 
rapidly. 

Its articles are important, intense, 
varied. My custom is to read Lo 
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Mejor from cover to cover and 
then afterwards, perhaps, the other 
magazines. 

‘Each page of our magazine is a 
lamp that illumines with magic 
truth even the most recondite mind. 

If Lo Mejor goes to the four 
corners of the world, the reason it 
does is because it is Jo mejor (the 
best). 

Julio Lopez 
20. 
Universidad Nacional, Mexico 

About a year ago I subscribed 
to Lo Meyor on the recommenda- 
tion of a classmate in the School of 
Medicine in our University. After 
reading the first number I was en- 
chanted by this magnificent maga- 
zine for its literary and scientific 
qualities and more so for the way 
it speaks of religious and moral 
truths. I have remained enchanted 
ever since. 

Each month after my wife, a sis- 
ter, and I have read it, I give it to 
a friend, ask him to pass it on to 
others after he has finished. I have 
had reports back from many of 
them. They have, like me, been 
enchanted. 

Dr. Roberto Palencia Castellanos 
21. 

Toro, Colombia 

I have read all the issues of Lo 
Mejor with careful attention and 
great interest. Each one has been 
like a jewel glittering with intel- 
lectual, scientific and religious 
worth. 

Mario Castro Luna 
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22. 
Mexico 

Lo Mejor is a publication for the 
people and I would like to have it 
read in every home in this beloved 
country. 





Manuel D’Herrera G. 
23. 
Quito, Ecuador 
When I have read it, I turn back 
and read it again. 
Rodolfo Zak 
24. 
Marianao, Cuba 
When Lo Mejor has an article 
on religion it is invariably so pleas- 
ing that one is almost forced to 
read it. The other articles are un- 
forgettable, like the ones on the na- 
tional anthems of American coun- 
tries. They make me feel that the 
magazine is published especially for 
us in Latin America. I do not wish 
to disparage Selecciones del Read- 
er’'s Digest, to which I have long 
subscribed, but I must say Lo Me- 
yor, with its diversity of subject and 
warm sympathy, is in no sense an 
imitation of it. 
Alberto Prado 
25. 
Bucaramanga, Colombia 
My opinion of Lo Mejor, with 
which my family concurs, is that 
there is nothing like it in the his- 
tory of modern journalism, that it 
soars high above its contemporaries, 
that it is really Jo mejor (the best). 
My life is an argument against 
the birth controllers. When we had 
our first child I was making $20 
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a month—now we have eight chil- 
dren and all of us are doing just 
dandy. 
Alejandro Rivera R. 
26. 
Matanzas 
Never have I seen another Cath- 
olic publication that is so geared 
to the time we live in. 
Miguel Bayon 
27. 
Madrid, Spain 
Publications like yours that I 
have seen are full of faults. Yours, 
frankly, is good from every point 
of view. 
José Maria Ruiz Conejo 
Ministerio de Agricultura 
28. 
Queretaro, Mexico 
It is necessary that people learn 
about each other and communicate 
with each other with proper dig- 
nity. 
Lo Mejor Is EFFECTIVELY CARRY- 
ING OUT THIS IMPORTANT TASK. 
(Capital letters are as in original 
letter.) 
Guillermo Romero Padilla 
29. 
Chiquimula, Guatemala 
I beseech the good Lord to bless 
and illumine the minds of the edi- 
tors of this important publication, 
the while I am delighted and 
guided by it. 
Berta J. de Lozano 
30. 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
I am the mother of a large fam- 
ily and, although I like to read, I 
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haven’t much time. Lo MEjor DEL 
Catuotic Dicesr came to my aid 
with its short and varied articles. 
I find in them rest, enlightenment, 
strength, and spiritual inspiration. 
Maria Velarezo de Sanchez 

31. 
Lagos de Morcuo 

Congratulations! I assure you Lo 
Mejor is doing a tremendous job. 
Lic. J. Salvador Camarena O.Pbro. 
32. 
San Juan del Rio, Mexico 

I am making a collection of the 
issues as one would of reference 
books. 

José Alvarez Nieto 

33. 
Managua, Nicaragua 

Reading Lo Mejor is like open- 
ing a door through which one can 
go to a knowledge of new things 
and a deeper knowledge of the old. 

We have had it from the begin- 


I think we can 
AVOID WAR 7f: 


we apply God’s principles to our 
dealings with the world while keep- 
ing our guard up. A significant ex- 
ample is our sending to West Ger- 
many food which the hungry from 
East Germany consume. A large pro- 
portion of those people, in their 
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ning. But we do not pick it up at 
once and put it down. We read it 
day after day until we have read 
every article. It may interest you to 
know we do this reading aloud 
after lunch. You ought to try that 
yourself. 

You cannot imagine how eagerly 
we wait for the next number. 

Maria Rivera 

34. 
Buenos Aires 

I am a university graduate. I am 
anxious to have Lo Mejor read in 
my circle of friends because a 
young girl can read it without be- 
ing shocked; and a man of the 
world, without being bored. 
35. 
Hagui (Ant.) Colombia 


It pleases me so much that I read 
it from cover to cover, including 
the advertising pages. 

Eric Henao Gonzalez 


hearts, are ready for the Christian 
way of lite. This is a step in the 
direction of peace, for actually they 
are on our side although still re- 
strained by force. Our acting upon 
our faith in God will point the ways 


for cooperation with other nations. 
Virginia Harwins. 


[For similar contributions of about 100 words, filling out the 
thought after the words, | think we can avoid war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned.—Ed.] 
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10. 


14. 


Answers will be published in December issue. 


A knight sapeeter, he dis- 
dained to fib, 

And speared politicos with 
many a squib. 


. His middle nome _ recolls 


“Two Years Before the 
Mast.” 

Curtoil a pillar for a pal 
of Pearse: 

Something bewitched him 
and he turned to verse. 

From “essence” take one 
letter small: 

Ancient ascetic stands ot 
coll. 
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17. 


























ACROSS 


Maid metamorphosed into 
heifer: 

(To pagan myths |... O! 
grow deofer. \ 
Behead loud bellow for a 

wooden blade, 
Or, motor dead, you'll 
have to swim ond wade. 


. On this you strum and 


thrum in plaintive key, 
And wake nostalgic dreams 
of Waikiki. 


. Her name wos a knell in 


Puritan ears; 
Actress, and one of King 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


Charlie’s nine dears. 
Shakespeare cal'ed 
yeasty; Homer, 


this 
wine- 


It’s. been the grave of 
mony a fine barque. 
French settled in this 
state, and Pa and Ma 
And Rene and Yvonne 

went “Ou-lo-la!”’ 
French diplomat, ploy- 
wright, poet as well: 
His ‘Satin Slipper’ bridges 
heaven ond hell. 


Sounds like French “‘rain,’’ 
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50. From Dreiser, Hemingway 


. “The Well 


seeks. like it rhymes with 
us 


This Jesuit gives sage ad- 
vice to us. 

On matters Spanish he 
wrote best of all: 

You'll find him jumbled in 
a common shawl. 

— no verse for this 


PY English convert, she 
= of the Catholic 


Don Lig -2 and Francis Bor- 
gia, and England’s Shad- 
ow King. 

Fire department. 
ac 

= a scarce escape so- 


On <A far islands of the 
sea. 


. Trains on stilts that 


screech and roar 

Bring housing values ever 
lower. 

Sreatetiee of a bog or 


any ™ we could wish 
rie 


aor pronoun. 
For probing moral evil he 
surely has a flair: 
Nor is that single talent 
the end of the affair! 
Biographer who gives away 
the ‘secret’ 

Of several saints: but if 
he’s right non liquet. 

. Reverse an esker. 

. Given name of a scholar 
who just set a record: 
He Englished the Bible in 

less than a decade. 


A mountain in mind and 
he crushed the 


And when Keith passed in 
it was an era’s 
close. 

Brother-in-arms of Gilbert 
and doughty polemicist, 

(Yet was his verse pure 
magic, like beauty ina 
mist.) 

Bachelor of Science. 

Steamship. 

“Cut” in an onomato- 
poetic expression for 
“thrust and cut.” 

of English’ 
and “The Sudden Rose’ 
wrote she: 

“Extension’s’”’ founder 
spelled it differently. 

Nickel. 

A knoll in the Midwest 
hides this founder of a 
popular Cathoiic weekly. 

One convert added unto 
two scarce makes infin- 
ity: 


and Dos: 
O Domine! libera —! 


51. Genuine. 


Historian, priest, who aye 
te the true hews, 

And lover of horses: now 
that makes two clues! 
(Baptismal name.) 


- Concerning. 


Request. 

Played the part of. 

His “Macaroni Ballads’ 
will survive, 

When soaring modern repu- 
tations dive. 

Describes the taste of 
meat that’s hunted: 

Flavored too high for senses 
blunted. 

Where will she live, should 
Lois 9° to Point Bar- 
row? (pl.) 

re ship, tank. 

It’s hot in a den on Brite 
ish soil. 

Negative. 

Physical education. 

Wave length. 


: Flounders, experts, gentle 


blows, 

Flat moist m-asses—every- 
thing goes! 

Sweet voice from continent 
down under 

Weds art to faith in verse 
of wonder. 


76. Tool for chopping. 


His books proved popular, 
albeit of much worth: 
“Masterful Monk,” and 
“Shadow on the Earth.” 
Friend of the Chesterbel- 

loc, suave, remote, where 


DOWN 


But Hoffman linked to 
Hayes and Moon—a po- 
tent trinity! 

This convert novelist wrote 
many books that ring 
With Roman echoes, like 

his sister's “Roman 
Spring.” 
Soothe. 


. Official order. 
. Maine. 


Intention. 

Irish poet and philosopher. 
Dress. 

Inure. 


25. It would be cruel to lop sari 


off this star. 
Prussian lancer of Tatar 
Origin 


. Will this cut through a 


daze? 

History prof for ambassa- 
dor? Ah, yes! 

Ever. 


” G. D. Iris won Nobel prize 


in 1928 
“Bloomin’ 
mud... 


. - made o’ 


they, 

Baring their breasts to the 
welkin, leapt into the 
fray. 

Shuffle pads for 
skips. 

Wilfred a boy, say — 
Why, sure, no chil 

‘E teaches Henglish at 
Leeds huniversity! 

Royal Navy. 

French night becomes Eng- 

ish part. 
brain surgeon should 
find number Three Pin 
very useful in an opera- 
tion. 


quick 


. Slang. 


This artist‘s “name” of 
letters three 
Hides Belgian nobility. 


Electrical engineer. 


2. The proud Boers trekked 


102. 


103. 


across this river wide: 

A portent of their current 
“apartheid.” 

Scramble tuna, and as § 
live, 

Out pops a loving relative? 

Hindu title of respect. 

Creator of Hannibal Cobb, 
famed ‘‘photocrime”’ de- 
tective, 

This man’s now launched 
on ventures more saving 
and selective. 

He edits a Catholic poetry 
mag: 

May never his chivalrous 
spirit flag! 

He lived in Bethlehem, 
and, well-advised, 

The Greek and Hebrew 
Scriptures Latinized. 


Wot they called the Great 
Gawd Budd’— 
Plucky lot she cared for 
. . . S when I kissed 
her where she stud!” 
Hawaii. 


. Theater loge is precarious 


place to do this. 
Reverse a marshal of Na- 
poleon for intense desire. 
Weary of — and traf- 
fic, oft | 9° 
Across the placid bay from 


Tokyo 
. Odd ahaa: ascetic, yet his 
verse as Sensuous as io- 
tus dream, 


A Jesuit, to whom top 
thinker did Franciscan 
Scotus seem. 

His name suggestive of a 
vale of bird song, this 
brilliant Oxonian, Jesuit 
writer and world-travel- 
er, has been for a half- 
century a_ preeminent 
ome ¢ of the supernat- 
ura 








47. 


48. 
53. 


56. 


57. 
58. 


61. 





lish nobility. 
Priest-historian, suggests 

one-horse pleasure cart. 
The freighter Lady ay is 
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to bring down many a 
modern Philistine. 

Do you deem lava flows 
more impetuously from 


. Come down to Kew in vid the faith has been a 79. Preposition. 
li.ac time? No? Yes! slingshot from which he 81. Noisy bird. 
American Jesuit poet is has fired the god stone 82. Short for ‘Charles.’ 
really long line of Eng- of his powerful dialectic 83. Handles. 





84. Rajah’s wife. 


Greatest writer of the 
Apostolic Church. 
An opal shimmers on So- 


held up in port for 24 its source than her verse _ciety bay. 
hours. from this poetess’ heart? 91. Silkworm. _ 

Bert and Fred and Sandy 65. Drinking vessel. 93. Scramble fish eggs for 
all 68. Erbium. metalliferous rock. 


Answer to this simple call. 
From this corner comes 
the ring of money. 


A Portuguese soint is for- 
ever associated with this 
Italian city. 


Jumble a Scotch chimney 
for a Napoleonic vic- 


tory. 
One of baseball’s immor- 


Preposition. 71. John hos wrought well for 96. 
60. Three brothers on three the faith in Chino with 
mastheads here we toast: his writings and speeches. 97. Tin. 
“Jesuit Missions,” ‘‘Time,“’ 74. A Scotsman gives. 99. Neuter pronoun. 
and “SatEvePost.”’ 75. Agriculture. 100. Eastern seaboard state. 
Yttrium. 77. Daylight saving time. 101. Ireland. 
For this 20th-century Da- 78. Reverse penpoint for crib. 


62. 


Cr OO ~ 


Hearts Are Trumps 


“Wren I was young, I was harassed by periodic outbreaks of 
pimples on my face. I think only adolescents can know how tortured 
I was. 

Finally my mother took me to see Dr. Edward Beecher Finck, a 
direct descendant of Harriet Beecher Stowe, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
fame. The doctor said that I should eat yeast cakes, but my mother, 
thinking this was very unorthodox, refused. When my pimples went 
uncured, the 80-year-old doctor took pity on me. He bought me 
the yeast himself, charged no fees, and let the matter remain a secret 
between the two of us. The pimples vanished, and I knew the wildest 
JOY. 

Years later, I was driving home in a blizzard. As I passed the hos- 
pital a white-coated figure dashed out and waved me to a stop. 

“We need blood in a hurry,” he said. “Will you volunteer?” 

I did. As I prepared to leave, the interne asked, “Would you like 
to see who will get your blood?” He led me down a corridor, opened 
a door, and there on a bed lay a dying man. It was my old bene- 
factor, Dr. Finck. Harry J. Miller. 
| For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 


kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 








1 am not an ex-nun, nor a fugitive 
from my Community, and I have no 
bone to pick. I have been a professed 
member of an excellent Community 
for 18 years. My opinions do not 
necessarily represent the thought of 
that Community. I write as a private 
individual, and my opinions, like 
those of any other American citizen, 
are my own. My occupation I usually 
give as “teacher” because it sounds 
respectable; people are always sus- 
picious of artists. My family consisted 
of two long-suffering brothers and five 
pretty and witty sisters, and a set of 
parents old-fashioned enough to con- 
sider such a family quite normal. 


CO of the mouths of babes 
come some heart-warming 
blunders, without which the lives of 
teachers would be glum indeed. 
The pity is that teacher is often al- 
lergic to anything like originality 
in her young pupils. It’s a disease 
she contracted in normal school, 
and it leaves its mark upon her for 
life. A child walks blank and un- 
spoiled into her classroom, his 
mind open, his nerves sound. By 


Poor Bandaged %% 
Children of ve 


God understands all things, even a 
child’s mispronounced prayer 


By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


Condensed from “Shepherd’s Tartan”* 






every means in her power she 
strives to complicate his ignorance 
until he is graduated, a tattered 
wreck who no longer sees any 
possibilities in spelling and has lost 
all curiosity about the least com-> 
mon denominator. Bound by iron- 
clad rules, he no longer trails clouds 
of glory, only gnat-like clouds of 
facts, such as: 2 before e except aft- 
er c; 6 x 6 is 36; the Spanish Ar- 
mada was defeated in 1588. No 
wonder heaven is for children! 

Children alone have the courage 
to trifle with the rules that genera- 
tions of unimaginative adults have 
laid down. “O my God, make Bis- 
marck be the capital of New 
Hampshire,” wrung prayerfully 
from the heart of a hard-pressed 
Sth-grader seems no more impos- 
sible to a child (perhaps also to 
God) than some of the more state- 
ly petitions He gets from His col- 
lege-level correspondents. 

Consider for one moment the joy 
of the direct approach. Forget the 
rules of grammar and syntax and 
arithmetic with which you have 


*Copyright 1953 by Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York City 3, and reprinted with permission. 
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blighted so many young lives. Pre- 
tend that you are nine years old. 
Shuffle off the garment of adult 
flesh. Return to the state of youth- 
ful ignorance, where you thought 
Pennsylvania was large and pink, 
and Vermont small and lavender. 
Shed decimals, fractions, and com- 
pound interest, not to mention in- 
come tax. Breathe air uncomplicat- 
ed by politics, philosophy, or after- 
noon teas. Look up at the world 
again, instead of down your nose 
at it. And there, under the spread- 
ing chestnut tree, the village smithy 
stands—of course, you remember: 
Blessed John the Blacksmith and 
Blessed Michael the Dark Angel! 

The ponderous words in which 
we clothe ideas in this never-too- 
graceful language often betray us 
in our prayers. Here of all places 
we are dead serious; our poor mis- 
chievous mind is on its good be- 
havior. It is no place for joking. 
Running a close second is the cate- 
chism, with its completely sober 
statement of dogma. And yet, with 
this unpromising material, count- 
less unsung urchins have developed 
private and hilarious heresies. The 
most brilliant heresiarchs in history 
have had to work much harder for 
results, and gave far less entertain- 
ment for their pains. 

Some of the connections our chil- 
dren make are more _ intelligent 
than we are willing to admit. One 
prays earnestly, “Give us this day 
our day-old bread.” Not money, not 
power, not quail-on-toast, but bread 
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— specific, stale, solid, day-old 
bread. It is something that we 
adults, shut from heaven with a 
dome more vast, would never think 
of asking heaven to give us. How 
often we would be telling the truth 
if we just acknowledged, “O my 
God, I am partly sorry for having 
offended Thee—” 

You’ve heard of Gladly—Gladly, 
the Cross-eyed Bear? It’s an old 
story, but ah—how quickly we for- 
get its lesson! You can visualize it 
yourself: the stiffly starched little 
girls, the cleaned-and-pressed little 
boys shined up almost beyond en- 
durance, the Sunday-school teacher 
innocently plunking out the accom- 
paniment as her erring lambs bleat, 
with all the ardor of young hearts, 
“Gladly, the Cross-eyed Bear!” You 
can just bet on it that she never 
thought of such a beast. She sel- 
dom thinks of bears, in fact, except 
bear and forbear, who probably are 
not cross-eyed. But to her unspoiled 
little satellites, a cross-eyed bear is 
just as good a subject for a hymn 
as a lot of other things people 
might name. 

You learn very early that when 
a 2nd-grader tiptoes up to your 
desk and inquires, “Str, how do 
you spell azzitizzin—you know, 
Str, I will be dumb on earth 
azzitizzin heaven?” it’s no sign he 
has a drop of irreverence in his 
system. If he asks about the Forty 
Hours’ Commotion, you take it 
calmly. He will just as fervently 
proclaim, “I plejja legion to the 
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flag an tooth a repub brick where 
Richard stands; one ration in the 
visible with liberty and just as for 
all.” 

Dolores Whitney is one of those 
people who exist only in words, 
like Richard who stands on the re- 
public, life is Ernest, and sudden 
Sally. At least one child in every 
generation will get up the courage 
to ask who she is, and will hope- 
fully repeat, “Hail Mary fulla grace 
Dolores Whitney” to see if you 
can identify her. Nobody means 
any harm by it, but—words, words, 
words! 

The call on a teacher’s vocabu- 
lary is tremendous. She has to have 
in her head a six-column polyglot 
edition of what are to her the sim- 
plest and most obvious truths, be- 
cause her words and her children’s 
may be centuries apart. You, for 
instance, give a dramatic rendition 
of the Flight into Egypt. Your 
rapt audience pictures St. Joseph 
phoning United Air lines, Our 
Lady packing luggage. While you 
trudge piously beside the Holy 
Family across the burning plains 
of “Egypt’s desert bleak and wild,” 
your children have left you far 
behind and are already landing in 
Cairo. 

If you should tell them that the 
angel told St. Joseph to take our 
Lady and flee into Egypt, one of 
your budding naturalists will be 
sure to bring you the picture from 
her book and ask you, “If you 
pleathe, Thither, where ith the 
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flea they’re taking?” You can’t win. 
A classic among the outpourings 

of uninhibited modern minds is 

this gem by a 4th-grade boy: 

THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 

Act 1: Bethlehem - 

Joseru: ZZZZZZZZZZZ_ -ZZZZZZZ 
ZZZ LLLZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

Mary: Zzzzzzzzzz Z2zz22zzzzzzzz 
ZZZZZZZZ2ZZ 

Jesus: 2zzzzzzzz 

Act II: Bethlehem 

AncEL: Wakest thou, Joseph, you 
got to takest the Child and His 
Mother and flee-est into Egypt. 

JoserH: Wakest thou, Mary, we got 
to takest the Child and flee-est 
into Egypt. 

Mary: Wake up, Jesus. 

Act III: On the way to Egypt 

Joseru: Silent 

Mary: Silent 

Jesus: Silent 

Act IV: Egypt 

Josep: Look, Mary, those people 
are worshiping idols. Isn’t that 
awful? 

Mary: Look, Jesus, those people 
are worshiping idols. Jesus 
looks. 

Tue Ipors: Crash! Boom! Bang! 

(The End) 


Although I have seen more than 
one play that would have profited 
by a 3rd act like that, you can still 
see teacher’s problem. 

God’s world is a never-ending 
source of awe to a child. Fascinat- 
ed, he watches it unfold its mys- 
teries: ripples in the water, baby 
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ducks, a caterpillar. He is continu- 
ally bumping himself against the 
world that man has made. Its fur- 
niture is too big for him, its jokes 
are not funny to him, and he is 
constantly being rebuked for trying 
to make the best of it. It is a bitter 
sort of betrayal to find that even 
words cannot be trusted. 

God can be expected to under- 
stand all things, and it does not 
greatly matter that a child cannot, 
with his limited experience, realize 
the meaning of the words he uses. 
He will some day. We who are 
old enough to be mildly scandal- 
ized when a child takes undue 
liberties with an established for- 
mula of prayer sometimes forget 
that there are two sides to the 
question. We are the teachers, and 
it is our business to see that the 
words he uses are the right ones, 
even if he does not at the moment 
understand all their meaning. 

But ours is the humbler office, 
after all. We deal only with the 
letter. It is they who teach us with 
what frank admission of depend- 
ence we are to plead our case to 
a God who can accomplish any- 
thing if He will. We tell a child 
dutifully that prayer is a lifting up 
of the mind and heart to God. 
Up is a definite direction to him, 
and he logically looks up, higher 


than himself, for help. We are 
older, wiser; scientists have told us 
there isn’t any up, and we measure 
God’s greatness by our littleness, 
and our prayers do not always soar 
very high. They can’t; they are 
fettered to ourselves and to our 
limited view of what we, personal- 
ly, think ought to be done. 

A child realizes that he has limi- 
tations: his report card is a stand- 
ing testimony of it. There are lots 
of things he knows he doesn’t 
know. To him, everyone from the 
child in the grade above him to 
the school principal and on up to 
God is wiser than he. When he 
needs help, he knows enough to 
ask somebody for it. How many 
years has it been since we self- 
sufhcient mortals remembered to 
do that? 

Let us pray with the little Eng- 
lish girl, evacuated from London 
during the blitz. “Dear God, take 
care of daddy and don’t let the 
bombs get him; take care of mom- 
my and don’t let her be scared; and 
for heaven’s sakes, God, take care 
of Yourself. If anything happens 
to You, we’re sunk!” 

May the divine sisters remain 
always with us, and may the souls 
of the faithful be parted, through 
the mercy of God dress in peace. 
Amen. 


&M avse the kids could do a better job of keeping on the straight and nar- 
row if they were getting road information from someone who had traveled 


the route. 


D. O. Flynn. 
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They say it is a wonderful country 


Gifts for the 


wt, Government 


By Harotp HELFER 


Condensed from the 


Kiwanis Magazine* 


O GRIPE ABOUT TAXES is a tradi- 

tional American pastime. Yet, 
every week the U.S. Treasury re- 
ceives checks from people who con- 
sider it an honor and privilege to 
pay taxes. Many contributions are 
made by people who owe the gov- 
ernment nothing. 

Typical is this note sent to the 
Treasury recently along with a 
check for $100. “I am enclosing 
herewith a contribution of $100 for 
the defense of my homeland. I 
served in the Ist World War, 
which makes me too old for this 
Korean war. But I can at least con- 
tribute some of the money that our 
democratic principles and Ameri- 
can opportunities have made it pos- 
sible for me to earn. 

“I carry insurance against physi- 
cal disability and for financial pro- 
tection of my family when I am 
gone. But there is no protection 
except our government against ene- 
mies who would rob me and mine 
of our rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

“If the government will accept 


contributions, I shall curtail my 
home spending and send all I can 
every month as long as the need 
exists. May God grant that our 
country continue to stand firm un- 
til it is victorious in its fight for 
peace and liberty for all nations.” 

During 1952 the total voluntary 
contributions to the government 
amounted to more than $124,675. 
During the 2nd World War, the 
gifts exceeded $4 million. 

This trickle of donations contin- 
ued even in the black depression 
years. In 1932, perhaps the darkest 
and grimmest year of all, $1,397 
were donated. The total has 
reached over $6'4 million in the 
last 90 years! 

This money is not to be con- 
fused with the “conscience” money 
which the Treasury receives along 
with explanations from anonymous 
senders who failed to make the 
proper income-tax settlements sev- 
eral years back. The gifts come 
from people who send the money 
because they love their country. 

Most of the contributions are on 


*520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. March, 1953. Copyright 1953, and reprinted 
with permission. 
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the smallish side. Sometimes the 
donations have been as little as 10¢ 
but there is no doubting the sin- 
cerity and patriotism behind them. 

For instance, there’s the $18.25 
that the Treasury has been receiv- 
ing every year from a man in Para- 
mus, N. J. He came from Italy, and 
every day, rain or shine, winter or 
summer, he raises the American 
flag at his home. As he does so, 
he deposits a nickel in a container. 
At the end of the year he turns the 
money over to the government. In 
a letter accompanying this gift, he 
once explained, “I adopted _ this 
country as my own and vowed 
that, were I successful, I would 
show my gratitude and apprecia- 
tion by being a good citizen and 
flying the flag daily. My ambition 
was realized six years ago when I 
became possessor of my own 
home.” 

The Treasury has received some 
large contributions, too. Justice Ol- 
iver Wendell Holmes bequeathed 
the government his downtown 
Washington home, which was sold 
for about $229,370. Col. L. N. 
Lewis turned back all the royalties 
due him from the government for 
his machine-gun invention. They 
amounted to $1,238,455. 

You read quite a bit about war 
profiteers. But did you hear about 
the firm in Rochester, N. Y., which 
voluntarily sent the Treasury $182,- 
770 because the company felt that 
that much was in excess of a fair 
profit? 
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What sort of people send gifts 
to the Treasury? Well, one group 
are those who are stirred by Korea 
and the world-wide conflict _be- 
tween freedom and communism. 
From Portland, Ore., with a check 
of $25, came this note. “During the 
last war, it was my privilege to 
make monthly contributions until 
victory was ours. We are again 
facing a ruthless enemy who would 
crush liberty. With God’s help, our 
cause for world freedom will suc- 
ceed. My contribution for Septem- 
ber is enclosed with fervent prayers 
for peace and good will for all 
mankind.” 

While the government accepts all 
this money, it makes no attempt to 
encourage gifts. They all come in 
without benefit of any propaganda 
campaign. 

During the 2nd World War, 
personal belongings as well as mon- 
ey flowed into the Treasury. Wed- 
ding rings, typewriters, secondhand 
cars, and countless other items were 
donated, each an expression of the 
urge of the people to somehow 
help out their country beyond what 
was expected. Under a war ordi- 
nance, the Treasury was permitted 
to accept these things, which it 
would convert into cash, usually at 
auctions. But today the Treasury 
can accept only cash and real estate. 

Others seem to harbor a personal 
concern about the government's in- 
debtedness. One man in Yonkers, 
N.Y., several years ago sent the 
Treasury $112,888 for the express 
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purpose of “lowering the public 
debt.” A citizen on the West Coast 
has been sending the government 
$100 every year as “my share of 
the national debt.” There have been 
many other similar gifts. 

The biggest group of all among 
Treasury donors are the foreign- 
born who have come to feel a real 
devotion for their adopted country. 
Some of their letters are addressed 
to the President, some to the Treas- 
ury, but the same streak of fervor 
runs through them all. 

“We Lithuanian DP’s who have 
settled at Great Neck, Long Island, 
decided in a meeting,” begins one 
letter, “to express our deepest 
thanks to you, Mr. President, and 
the U.S. government for our haven 
in this country. We symbolically 
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wish to join the fight against bol- 
shevism by sending this small do- 
nation of $103, begging you to use 
it as you will see fit.” 

The next time you feel in a 
mood to gripe about taxes, think 
about people who can’t wait to pay 
taxes. In particular, remember this 
note from an Ocean Park, Calif. 
bellhop. “Having been born in 
Russia, I can honestly feel that 
coming to America 57 years ago 
was the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened to me. Please accept 
enclosed postal money order for 
$100 as my humble donation to 
help our country in its effort to 
assure the people of the world the 
right to choose the form of gov- 
ernment they want. Freedom is 
priceless.” 


The Quick and the Dead 


A Miyneapouts Pastor felt strongly that his parishioners should make use 
of the blessings the Church has made available for almost every human ac- 
tivity. One of his earnest activities was blessing the homes in his parish. 

More than that, he urged that his parishioners have their automobiles 
blessed, since they spent so much time using them. From the pulpit one 
Sunday morning, he announced that he would stand on the church steps 
that afternoon, and would bless all the cars that would stop by. 

The parishioners were really sold on the idea, and the word got around fast. 
By 2 p.m., when he and his assistant came out with their aspergillum and 
Roman Ritual, a \ong procession of cars had lined up. It was 4:30 before they 
saw the last car, a dilapidated model T, drive up. 

The pastor waited wearily while his assistant paged through the Ritual. 
“What's the matter?” he finally asked. “Did you lose your place?” 

The assistant looked up at the pastor, and then at the ancient vehicle. “I 
didn’t lose the place, Father. I’m just trying to find the blessing for the dead.” 


Joseph Gibbs. 

















Gtiquette in ol : Htouse 


His guests appreciate courtesy 





Does this look familiar? IF so, you're late for Mass too. John Q. is taking those steps 
three at a time so he'll get in before the sermon. Perhaps Junior hid the car keys. But 
then, if John had left his bed a bit sooner, he might have found the keys sooner too. 


Don’t you love a person like this? There’s ‘“‘Did she really?’* Along with your pray- 
one at every Mass. Plenty of room to ers at the Offertory, you might offer up the 
irritation of listening to these girls chatter. 


move over in his pew; but there he stays. 








ETIQUETTE IN GOD’S HOUSE 


You could count the collection in the bas- There's a dime in this pocket somewhere. 
ket while you wait for frivolous Sal to Nope, it’s a quarter. Ah... here's a dime! 
exhume those coins buried at the bottom. 





Recognize this Charlie? He never heard of Will he make it? If he does, it won't be 
little penances. And besides, it’s warm. because she straightened up in her corner. 


When John Q. settles down at the end of a pew, it’s his—period. Just try to get in! 








Behind the lens: Reni Photographers 
Out front: The Catholic University Players 


# ‘ 


Forgothis missal, did John Q. He received some cooperation here, but what could she do? 


Schloonagle’s delicatessen might close soon, so John Q. takes the dirty looks as he walks 
out during the last Gospel. The prayers after Mass take a few minutes, you kno 























Does Your Cemper Have You? 





Why angry people act foolishly 





By Cuaruiz W. SHEDD 


OOKING BACK over the hills 
of time, most of us can 
see a grave here or there where 
we buried some fine part of 
ourselves after a volcanic erup- 
tion. And when we push back 
the grasses, there is the marker. 
“Done to death by a tantrum: 
His temper had him.” 

Here are six rules toward 
self-control. 

1. He who loses his temper, 
loses. 

You always give away more 
than you get when you become 
angry. Three minutes of rage will 
sap your strength quicker than 
eight hours of work. It puts a 
terrific strain on your body. When 
you are angry, blood rushes to the 
major muscles of arms and legs. 
Thus you have greater physical 
strength, but your brain, lacking 
its full blood supply, is cut down 
in efficiency. That’s why you say 
and do things which seem out- 
landish. Likewise you lose the re- 
spect of those who witness the ex- 
plosion. Gentleness is a winner, and 
the world yearns for peace. 

2. Learn your danger signals. 

There are usually clouds on your 
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Condensed from the Rotarian* 


own private sky to herald the 
coming storm. Study yourself 
to discover what moods and 
moments are precarious for 
you. Perhaps the trend runs 
in cycles. Stephen used to have 
an ugly spell every 20 days 
with punctual regularity. By 
using special care, diverting his 
thoughts, or taking a trip, he 
has made himself avoid them. 

Even if your anger follows 
no pattern, it usually waves a 
flag before it arrives. Jennifer’s 
most dangerous moments follow 
some high hour when life has been 
exciting and romantic. Others are 
jumpy when tired. 

3. Give yourself a cooling-off pe- 
riod. 

Remember that the great are 
sometimes great because they wait 
five minutes longer. We were rid- 
ing one day in Chicago, where 
they swear at you if you go too 
fast and swear at you if you go too 
slow. My driver friend was having 
a bad time. A hot-rod-happy moron 
in an old truck stayed no more 
than three inches behind us all the 
way up the boulevard. He made 
frantic efforts to pass. At last, horn 
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blaring, he swept by us so closely 
he barely missed sideswiping us. 
To add salt to the wounds, the 
youthful Barney Oldfield turned 
his head and shouted something 
quite unprintable. 

I know what I would have done. 
You might have, too. But my 
friend did not. He carefully pulled 
over to the curb, and sat. After 
three minutes, he turned to me and 
said, “When I get that mad, I just 
stop what I’m doing and sit it out.” 
This is what your mother meant 
when she said, “Sleep on it, son.” 

4. Discover the real cause of your 
anger and work on that. 

Possibly your true motive is long 
gone. When you were a child, 


your mother made you wear rub- 
bers on a damp day and the gang 


laughed. Today you go up in 
smoke when your wife insists that 
you wear rubbers. 

When you were little, you 
screamed and kicked. At that mo- 
ment your parents heard company 
coming up the walk, so they gave 
you what you wanted. There are 
countless *-own-up ways to lie on 
the floc: without kicking and 
screaming outwardly. Maybe you’re 
still trying, with a childish trick, to 
have your own way. 

Happy the man who knows 
where his problems come from. 
Self-understanding is one step to- 
ward self-control. 

5. Don't repress your anger. Re- 
lease it. 

Find some healthy outlet and get 


rid of your fury. When you have 
waited and studied yourself, act! 
Go dig in the garden, scrub the 
basement, visit a friend, take a 
walk. 

You could even try mom’s treat- 
ment! Whenever she was fit to be 
tied, she would hie herself to the 
pantry and get ai old cup or saucer. 
(She had collected them for such 
a day.) Then she’d go behind the 
barn, wind up like a major leaguer, 
and let fly. The resounding smash 
and flying bits of china were balm 
to her. Go ahead, just once! It 
works. 

Talking is another excellent re- 
lease. It’s a good marriage when 
a man and wife can sit down and 
in a quiet voice say, “Honey, I’m 
mad at you and this is why.” If 
you pack your resentment away, 
someday someone touches a match 
and the thing blows up. Get it out 
of your system in a healthy way. 

6. Tune in on the Author of 
poise and peace. Note how many 
times the calmest Man who ever 
lived used to go off to the hillside, 
or down by the sea, or up to the 
garden to meditate. 

Millions of men and women in 
every land can testify to the worth 
of this approach to the problem. 
In a quiet sanctuary, by a bubbling 
stream, out in the orchard, alone 
in a darkened room, they open 
their door toward the repose that 
fills the universe. The best way to 
lose your temper is to lose your- 


self in God. 








Television at Home and Abroad 






Europe's TV ts noncommercial. Ours is commercial. 


Which is better? 


By Jack GouLp 
Condensed from the New York Times Magazine* 


- tween American and Euro- 

_ pean TV. In Europe all 
TV is under government auspices 
and is noncommercial. You never 
hear television or radio described as 
“an industry,” as in the U.S. In 
Britain and on the Continent broad- 
casting is regarded as an art, a form 
of theater, and an informational 
and educational medium. Com- 
merce and advertising do not enter 
the picture. 

When we compare this with our 
sponsored video we can see advan- 
tages and disadvantages in both 
methods. To argue that one is in- 
herently finer than the other is 
pointless. Where American video 
is the strongest and most spectacu- 
lar, European and British TV is 
sadly wanting. And where our 
friends abroad shine, we are mere 
beginners. 

The most striking shortcoming 
of foreign video is lack of program 
variety. Having only one channel 
to watch, with little likelihood of 
any more for several years, can 


make TV pretty dull. 


T nerE’s a big difference be- 


Television abroad is also largely 
television without stars. The financ- 
ing of TV is limited mostly to in- 
come from license fees on sets or 
direct governmental appropriation. 
Money simply is not available to 
offer the best entertainment regu- 
larly. Complain as we may about 
abuses of sponsorship, there is no 
denying that it has brought into 
the American home practically all 
the headliners we have. Without 
the top professionals in show busi- 
ness, our TV would wither away 
overnight. 

A flourishing economy is chiefly 
responsible for the good American 
programs. Television sets are ex- 
tremely expensive in Europe. In 
Britain approximately 24 million 
sets are in use; in all the rest of 
Europe there are probably only 
200,000. The perennial riddle: which 
comes first, the better programs or 
the larger audience? is much more 
acute in Europe than in the U.S. 

What is television like without 
commercials? At first it seems like 
heaven come true. The quieter and 
more leisurely presentation of pro- 
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grams made possible when there 
are no interruptions for station 
breaks, middle commercials, and 
spot announcements is fine. There 
is no question that from the view- 
er’s standpoint American video is 
much too commercial. 

But you get a different reaction 
after a sustained viewing of Euro- 
pean TV. An American begins to 
wish for a commercial to lend a 
bit of life to the evening. We can 
be particularly thankful for a time 
limitation where most comedians 
are concerned. 

In drama, on the other hand, 
having no commercials helps a lot. 
To see a play without having the 
mood rudely broken by a pitchman 
is so completely sensible that Amer- 


The 
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ican viewers are foolish to put up 
with any other practice. 

Americans do not have the high- 
est quality of picture on home 
screens. Our live-studio quality is 
easily matched in many parts of 
Europe, especially Hamburg, Ger- 
many. In France, the picture is 
even better than ours. However, 
we could not acont their standards 
now without disrupting our whole 
system. 

But far and away the most excit- 
ing technical development in all 
TV is what the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. is doing with films made 
especially for television. Their films 
are so much better than ours that 
American broadcasters should blush 
with shame. Both sponsors and 





ou are the judge of television. What you like is what producers will 

produce, what sponsors will sponsor. They want to know what you like. 
Public preference for a show is an order for it to continue. 

You are like the audience in the Roman amphitheater in pagan times. 
A. gladiator would live if the people held their thumbs up. So will a 
television show. For your ballot, please turn this page. 
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viewers in the U.S. have been tak- 
en for one terrific sleigh ride by 
our miserable reproduction of kine- 
scopes and Hollywood pictures. 

The British films are far superior 
even to our “live” studio pictures. 
The detail and definition are as 
good as what you see in a movie 
house. The BBC system is an old 
familiar story: the English pursued 
quality where we pursued quantity. 
By comparison, American video 
films belong with the early “talk- 
ies.” The irony is that the British 
modestly remind us that we have 
all the technical data on their sys- 
tem. They cannot understand why 
we do not use it. 

Documentaries and newsreels on 
film are one of the fields in which 
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American television is most behind 
the European. The British, in par- 
ticular, have developed the docu- 
mentary art in TV to a very high 
degree. They cover a fascinating 
range of subjects: juvenile delin- 
quency; conditions in India; the 
role of the artist in modern society; 
the life of a chorus girl; a study of 
divorce. BBC is using journalism; 
the only program coming close to 
their standard in the US. is Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s See it Now. 
Why he should have so little com- 
petition is hard to understand. And 
nightly newsreels in almost every 
European country are much better 
than our newscasts. 

European TV newsreels are put 
together just like movie newsreels. 


Thumbs up on which shows? Simply indicate in the column below (or 
use a post card) the television shows you like. Mail your vote to THe GoLpEeN 
Dozen editor, CatHotic Dicest, 41 E. 8th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Each month Tue Catuoric Dicest will report the vote of you, the 
readers. We will report the standing of the first 12 shows—The Golden 


Dozen. 


Perhaps you only really like one, or two or three shows. Then vote 
for only those, and leave the other spaces blank. 

It’s very important that you vote, because television is here to stay and 
we ought to help it improve. You will if you vote. 

These are the television shows I like: 
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8. 





3. 





10. 





11. 
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They are really visual magazines, 
with items touching on all aspects 
of modern life. One never sees a 
flashily dressed announcer reading 
from cue cards or a piece of paper. 
The commentator is kept in his 
proper place, off the screen, and 
pictures, not words, tell the story. 
And foreign newsreels run a re- 
spectable length of time, at least 15 
minutes without interruption. 

Spot-news bulletins are handled 
separately. They often are merely 
read with no picture at all. By con- 
trast, the American practice of try- 
ing to combine a newsreel with a 
radio program seems _ extremely 
awkward. European countries also 
do not try to disguise the fact that 
some newsreels are a day or two 
old. 

Foreign TV newsreels do not be- 
labor their audiences with details of 
how they obtained their pictures 
nor mention the trouble and ex- 
pense involved. They just show the 
pictures. American television’s con- 
stant injection of itself into the 
stories is very immature journalism. 

Every TV system in Europe is 
giving painstaking attention to dra- 
ma. Unfortunately, I had oppor- 
tunity to see too little of these to 
form any firm opinions. But of 
what I did see, the British drama 
was disappointing. It was too much 
like photographing a stage show. 
It had none of the camera mobility 
you see in our TV plays. 

From all accounts, French drama 
is sometimes extremely good on 
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For the 26,888,000 TV sets in 
the U.S., NBC allots for religion 
only Y, hour weekly shared by 
Protestants, Jews, and Catholics; 
CBS, “% hour, also shared; Du- 
mont one hour, also shared by the 
three faiths. These are on free 
time. Bishop Sheen is sponsored 
by the Admiral Corp. No report 
is available on the number of local 
(not network) shows. 


TV; and, judging from advance 
plans, the Italian video should be 
most interesting to watch next sea- 
son. In both of those countries 
some of the striking composition to 
be found in their films is translated 
into their television programming, 
which, temperamentally, is often 
closer to the American than the 
British product. 

In television’s most controversial 
activity, programming for the 
younger generation, the attitude of 
the British and European broad- 
casters is much more intelligent 
than ours. They simply do not be- 
lieve that programs for children 
should ever be compromised. Eith- 
er you put on a program for a child 
or you put it on to sell goods. 

Certainly, this ambition of all 
foreign producers to do a responsi- 
ble job for young viewers is most 
commendable. Instead of the utter 
trash which litters our channels, 
there are special plays, newsreels, 
documentaries, talks, and “televi- 
sion magazines” for boys and girls. 
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Some countries perhaps stress cul- 
ture a little too strongly. Italians, 
however, do not believe an Ameri- 
can western will do harm if there 
are other programs to go with it. 
In view of American TV’s infinite- 
ly greater resources, we have not 
even begun to do the job we should 
for children. 

American superiority in revues 
and variety is not likely to be seri- 
ously challenged for a long time. 
European standards in this field of- 
ten are so hackneyed as to seem of 
another age. The financial prob- 
lems of government-controlled tele- 
vision make it almost impossible to 
acquire the better artists. There is 
also a decided prejudice against 
them in many countries. 

With no threat of competition, 
television producers in many Eu- 
ropean countries tend to see popu- 
lar entertainment as consuming an 
enormous share of their budget, 


and somehow not really deserving 
of their time. They are more inter- 
ested in the cultural value of other 
branches of TV. Some producers in 
the U.S. think the same. 

But it is pretty dangerous when 
just one individual can decide what 
a whole country shall or shall not 
see on television. The competitive 
system in the U.S. does have its 
faults, but at least we are free of 
this kind of monopoly. European 
officials seem perfectly convinced of 
the correctness of their taste; few 
American executives are so sure. 

Watching programs in many 
places, and seeing everything from 
the presentations of our Allies to 
the drab propaganda of the Soviet- 
controlled stations in East Berlin, 
left with me an unforgettable im- 
pression. Television is no longer 
predominantly American. It is in- 
ternational. How will the world 
use it? 


The most appreciative musical audience I ever encountered in America 
was in a Connecticut lunch wagon at which I had stopped for coffee. There 
was a good deal of clatter until the Sunday-evening symphonic hour went 
on the air. 

Then the counterman stopped washing dishes, and listened; the man next 
to me set his cup down very carefully, the waitress stopped stacking dishes, 
and listened. By that time the place was comparatively quiet, but the counter- 
man scowled at four hamburgers sizzling on the griddle and carefully re- 
moved them. This gave the waitress an idea: she went to the end of the 
lunch wagon and took down a duck that was roasting noisily on a spit. 

Then the silence was complete. The incident was a more profound tribute 
to the power of good music than the applause of many a more cosmopolitan 
group of music lovers. Jose Iturbi. 








The Bullfighter 


matched with a beast’s ferocity 


By Pere Romero 





} ULLFIGHTING is not a fight in 
) the sense understood in the 
U.S. Here, a fight consists of two 
opponents who battle with all their 
science and might and intention to 
be the victor. This is true of box- 
ing, wrestling or tennis, or even 
cockfights, when one of the mur- 
derous little roosters wins by a kill. 

Bullfighting is not a competitive 
spectacle. No one goes to see the 
victory of matador or bull. No one, 
unless he is completely crazy, could 
ever expect the bull to win. At a 
bullfight one Sunday afternoon, I 
saw a big, red-faced giant of a man 
leaning far out of his darrera, mak- 
ing long sweeping gestures with 
his fist. He was shouting, “Co-ome 
...on... bull-ll! Coome...on 
...bull-ll! Pm... for...you-ou!” 
But the bull didn’t win. 

No, he doesn’t win, even if he 
succeeds in sending the matador to 
the infirmary, for serious medical 
treatment, or to his death. The 
bullfighter never returns home 
from killing his three bulls saying, 
“IT won three fights this sunny aft- 


A Matador’s intelligence and grace are 


Condensed from “Mexican Jumping Bean’’* 





ernoon.” But he can say, “I am 
alive. After displaying my courage 
and artistry against three powerful 
and treacherous animals, I am still 
alive.” 

The English-speaking people 
around me at the ring howled 
when a whimsical tourist asked in 
a loud voice, “And where is Olie? 
Everybody is calling for him.” The 
“Olé! Olé’ continued in a mass 
chant because Garzo was rounding 
out his faena. 

At no spectacle in the world to- 
day are the spectators more unpre- 
dictable than those attending a 
corrida. | have seen the Toreo in 
Mexico City seething in a mass riot 
that could not have been distin- 
guished from a political revolu- 
tion. This riot got under way be- 
cause the crowd did not agree with 
a decision by the supreme arbiter 
in the judge’s box. Huge canvas 
and cardboard advertising signs 
surround the ring. These signs of- 
ten go up in flames as a protest 
against something or other. I once 
heard the audience insist that one 


*Copyright 1953 by Pepe Romero, and reprinted with permission of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York City. 282 pp. $3.50. 
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of the great idols of the time be 
hauled off to jail for making inde- 
cent gestures at them. 

On the other hand, I’ve been 
attending bullfights for many years, 
and nothing has ever happened to 
me. I have also flown many times, 
but I’ve never been in a plane 
crash. 

It is often said that bullfighting 
is extreme cruelty to animals. 
Those who feel this way should, 
for an instant, change sandals and 
tights with a matador. They would 
quickly learn what it is like to face 
the searchlight eyes of a charging 
beast. The bull looks like a loco- 
motive, and creates a breeze that 
hits the nostrils with the essence of 
death. 

The festival, therefore, is a psy- 
chological match, full of spectacu- 
lar action, between man’s intelli- 
gence and beauty of body and the 
untamed brutal force of the bull. 
The opponents are not equally 
matched, because the bull out- 
weighs the matador by many hun- 
dreds of pounds. When well exe- 
cuted, the feat is comparable to that 
of a 12-year old wizard who makes 
a monkey of a 200-pound heavy- 
weight by reciting a complicated 
formula in physics, while the heavy- 
weight can only babble non- 
sense. Of course, if the heavyweight 
should, by fortune, run into the 
kid an hour later in a dark alley, 
the kid’s behind might become as 
red as the heavyweight’s face had 
been before. 
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The subject has so many sides 
that it is difficult to stay on it. For 
instance, how many people know 
that the villain of the play is the 
wind? On a windy afternoon, the 
cape may be blown a fraction of an 
inch too close to the body of the 
torero. Then the sharp bayonets on 
the bull’s head may puncture him 
at once. For this reason, the head 
man, the matador, orders his 
pednes to place the bull with exact 
precision: at certain places, and fac- 
ing at a certain angle. Every inch of 
terrain in that arena measures the 
difference between life and death. 

Rex Smith is one of my favorite 
characters. He has a million stories, 
for he knows a million people. Rex 
was first editor of Newsweek, and 
an Air Force colonel in the 2nd 
World War. He is vice president 
in charge of public relations for 
American Airlines, and comes to 
Mexico on company business often. 

A short time ago we were sitting 
around hoisting lemonades in my 
fifth office in the bar of his hotel. 
Suddenly I remembered something 
I had recently overheard, so I was 
now determined to hear him talk 
about his bullfight experiences. I 
phoned Rosita Bordoni, managing 
editor of Ovaciones, a sports daily. 

I said, “Rosita, I’m with an 
American who was once a bullfight 
critic in Spain. Not only that, but 
he: owns a great bullfight library. 
He has practically every book 
about bullfighting in existence; has 
programs of the fiesta printed on 
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silk—and he keeps all this stuff in 
New York.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Then I heard Rosita’s clear voice 
say, “Don’t let him get away. Sefior 
Baron and a photographer will be 
right over.” 

When I got back to the bar Rex 
wanted to leave, but I tempted him 
with another round of drinks. 
Soon, in walked Seftor Baron and 
the photographer. 

Rex gave out with his inimitable 
laugh. “I knew you were up to 
something. What is it?” 

The introduction was fast. And 
this is what I heard: “Meester Smit, 
how come you live in New York 
and you are so interested in Ja fiesta 
brava?” 

“I became an aficionado in 1922. 
I was a student in the University 
of San Marcos, in Lima, Peru. It 
was there I had the chance to see 
the Phenomenon, Juan Belmonte, 
in my opinion the greatest bull- 
fighter of all times. I later knew 
him in Spain, and fought young 
animals on his fighting-bull ranch 
during the Tienta Fiesta in 1935.” 

“Do you remember anything 
about that corrida?” 

“On that same bill with Bel- 
monte fought Ignacio Sanchez Me- 
jias, with whom I also became 
friendly, and a Peruvian fighter 
named Arequipeno. Ever since, I 
have been a rabid fan, and I often 
traveled to Spain and to Mexico 
for the sole purpose of attending a 
corrida.” 
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Rex then said that a few years 
later, in 1931, he went to Spain as 
head of the Associated Press. “My 
enthusiam became greater, and I 
began to write the bullfight reviews 
for all the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries in the world. This lasted until 
1935.” 

He then called out the names of 
the great diestros he had known. 
“Besides Belmonte and Sanchez 
Mejias, I have seen all the Spanish 
and Mexican fighting aces since 
that time. The names include Vi- 
cente Barrera, Antonio Marquez, 
Domingo Ortega, Nicanor Villalta, 
the brothers Nacional I and Nacio- 
nal II, Juaquin Rodriquez, ‘Cagan- 
cho,’ Manuel Jimenez, ‘Chicuelo-— 
Diego Mazquirran, ‘Fortuna,’ and 
Cayetano Ordonez, ‘Nifo de la 
Palma.’ 

“As a matter of fact, I'll nev- 
er forget one Sunday afternoon 
in 1934, when Nino de la Palma 
had a Marube bull charge out of 
the chiqueros. Cayetano must have 
seen something in him that made 
him signal his pednes to stay out of 
the ring. Then he took completely 
over. He ran the bull himself, then 
placed him properly for the pica- 
dors. He followed up with the 
banderillas, which he placed him- 
self. Then he developed a complete 
and glorious faena, and killed the 
bull while receiving.” 

“Who is the bullfighter you have 
admired the most?” 

Rex shrugged his shoulders, a 
whimsical smile broke from his 
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mouth. “After Belmonte?” he re- 
plied. Then he continued, “There 
have been many good fighters. I 
thrilled with Fermin Espinoza, 
known as Armillita, one of the 
most complete toreros of all time. 
He was an honest sword; he never 
gypped his public. I was also a 
fan of Manolete.” 

He said he had an excellent opin- 
ion of that other Spaniard, Luis 
Miguel Dominguin, because of his 
strong personality and “his deep 
understanding of bulls.” He said 
that he was disappointed with Li- 
tri, and saw many more opportu- 
nities for Julio Aparicio. He said 
that he also liked Manolo Gon- 
zalez, and especially Antonio Or- 
dofiez, son of the retired great 
Nifio de la Palma. “I do not know 
Carlos Arruza, but I will come 
back to Mexico especially to see 
him fight, and I invite you, Sefor 
Baron, to go with me.” 

So let us go to a bullfight. It’s 
the same routine as going to the 
World Series or to an Army-Navy 
football game. We ride out Insur- 
gentes for 15 minutes to the Plaza 
Mexico bullfight arena. We scram- 
ble for seats. Everyone wants to be 
up front; that is why the darrera 
seats are very expensive on the 
shady side. The experts, or bleach- 
erites, known as the true aficiona- 
dos, sit on the sunny side. No mat- 
ter where you sit, the seats go back 
100 rows. 

Once settled, the next thing you 
do is look around for familiar faces. 
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You tip your hat, shout and wave 
at friends no matter where they 
are. Then, to the discomfort of the 
person beside you, you light up a 
big Cuban cigar, or borrow a 
match, or reach out a couple of 
rows to buy some chewing gum, 
peanuts or pistachios, or beer. 

The last time I attended a bull- 
fight at the Arena Mexico, the fight 
was so bad that the audience was 
bored stiff. The unexpected had to 
happen. A fellow noticed that a 
man next to him was falling asleep, 
so he took his hat and tossed it in 
the air. This woke the sleeper up. 
He thought the idea was a good 
one. He reached for the hat of the 
man sitting next to him, and did 
the same thing. Within minutes, 
20,000 hats of all sizes, quality, and 
description were flying up and 
down, and the audience was roar- 
ing with laughter. No once noticed 
the bullfight going on below. They 
were much more interested in 
watching and participating in the 
ballet of the hats. 

Let’s go back to the corrida. A 
wave of electric excitement fills the 
arena as the clock proclaims four. 
The band on high breaks into the 
strains of La Macarena. The tradi- 
tional horseman announcer, dressed 
in black velvet, appears on a beau- 
tiful horse. He prances toward the 
authorities and salutes. Then he 
retraces his ride, the horse backing 
up all the way in slow, graceful 
tempo, to the enthusiastic applause 
of the multitude. 
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Then the ace matadors of the 
afternoon, three abreast, start their 
dragging, graceful walk across the 
arena. Their gold-and-silver-span- 
gled suits glisten. Behind them fol- 
low their assistants, the picadors, 
banderilleros, and minor pednes. 

The ring is hushed for a few in- 
tense seconds. Then, as the bull- 
pen door swings open, you hear 
50,000 spectators gasp. The bull 
charges in like a rocket, nostrils 
snorting with unleashed fury. Often 
his horns smash against the wooden 
safety plaques, sending large splin- 
ters flying in the air. He runs again. 
He stops as if putting on brakes, 
his black, beautiful, and powerful 
body rippling and gleaming as his 
beady eyes search for a moving ob- 
ject. 

Several assistants enter the ring, 
catch the bull’s attention, and “run” 
him, without performing any fancy 
cape work. This gives the matador 
the opportunity to study his bull, 
to see if he charges to left or right, 
to measure the size of his horns. 

Now it’s the matador’s turn. 
There is no turning back. He mo- 
tions to his assistants to place the 
bull where he wants him and sights 
the bull close to pass him with his 
cape. 

Here we always expect to see 
artistry, and let’s say we do. Short- 
ly after, the bugle sounds for the 
picadors. They are mounted on 
rickety horses, well padded for pro- 
tection. The matador or assistants 
place the bull toward the horse. 
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The picador makes challenging 
motions with his long sharp lance. 
At last the bull charges. You hear 
the impact. The picador thrusts his 
blunted point against the bull’s back, 
following through with a mighty 
push lunging from his shoulders. 
If the horseman overdoes his work, 
the crowd boos. They fear he will 
ruin the animal. 

The matador moves in again to 
make a quite. This is another op- 
portunity for the ace matador to 
perform special feats with his cape. 
Then the bull is maneuvered to- 
ward the other picador. Now, one 
never knows what will happen. 
Death is in the ring, waiting. 

The horseman’s pica is essential; 
it weakens the muscles in the bull’s 
shoulders so that when he charges 
his head comes close to the ground. 
This makes it possible for the mata- 
dor to dominate his performance 
according to classic tradition. Now 
it is time for the banderillas. Each 
of the three assistants takes a pair. 
These are colorfully decorated sticks 
about 24 inches long with a sharp 
barb on the end. 

The assistants approach the bull 
singly, with nothing but a banderil- 
la in each hand, held high over 
their heads. As the bull attacks, the 
banderillero runs toward him. The 
bull tries to pierce the man with 
his horns; the man wishes to place 
the two spears in the bull’s back, 
gracefully. He feints, turns his body 
gracefully, injects the banderillas, 
and runs for his life. This feat is 
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repeated three times. It is one of 
the most beautiful of the saertes, 
and perhaps the least dangerous. 

It is now time for the climax of 
the spectacle. We are getting close 
to the moment of truth, the time to 
kill. The matador is handed a red 
flaglike cloth, known as the muleta. 
He searches in the stands for the 
person to whom he will dedicate 
this bull. It is a singular honor to 
be chosen for the dedication by a 
famous matador. Usually the ace 
picks a close friend, the bull breed- 
er, or some highly popular person- 
ality. Taking off his montera, he 
first asks permission from the au- 
thorities to kill the bull. He then 
approaches the person of his favor 
with a spoken dedication, “I will 
kill this bull with all the artistry I 
possess as a token of the high re- 
gard I feel for your friendship . . .” 
On his last word, he turns his back 
and flicks the montera cap up to 
the honored person, who catches it 
and holds it during the kill. It is 
customary for the honored one to 
place a gift in the matador’s cap 
before returning it to him. Value 
of the gift depends on the donor’s 
wealth. 

At other times the matador walks 
to the center of the ring with mon- 
tera in hand, and pivoting around 
lets the crowd know that he is dedi- 
cating the bull to all of them. He 
does this by dropping the montera 
at his feet behind him. 

Then he motions to his assistants 
to leave him alone in the arena. 


He moves again toward death mas- 
querading as a beast. By now the 
bull is supposed to have been domi- 
nated and his characteristics cor- 
rected so that he drives straight for- 
ward in his fury. The bull may be 
weakened, but he never stops fight- 
ing, so it is up to the matador to 
show his courage. If both bull and 
matador are brave, the matador be- 
gins to pass the beast at will, closer 
and closer, alternating the passes 
from right to left. 

Kneeling, he might pass the bull 
at breast height, exposing the heart. 
Anyone can tell from the response 
of the crowd what is good, bad, 
mediocre, great, phenomenal. 

Now comes the moment of the 
kill. The death thrust of the sword 
must be over the bull’s horns di- 
rectly between the shoulder blades, 
so as to cut the great artery that 
leads to the heart. A kill with a 
single thrust is the climax of the 
fight. A good matador may have 
bad luck, and it will take him more 
thrusts than one if the bull is nerv- 
ous and charges unexpectedly, de- 
flecting his aim. A bad killer very 
seldom has good luck. 

There are usually six bulls killed 
in an afternoon, each one with a 
different strategy of battle: differ- 
ent by the reaction of reflexes; dif- 
ferent because of wind and weather; 
and different in tempo and color, 
depending on temperament of bull 
and bullfighter. 

And a bullfight is never called 
off on account of rain. 
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A Treasury of Catholic Thinking, 
compiled and edited by Ralph L. 
Woods. (N. Y.: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co. 378 pp. Indexed. $5.) 
In his introduction to A Treas- 

ury of Catholic Thinking, Ralph 

Woods, the editor of the volume, 

says that he desires to give the 

Catholic view of life in all its as- 

pects in the world today. This is 

a large task, but Mr. Woods has 

executed it with all the distinction 

he formerly demonstrated in com- 
piling his Treasury of the Familiar. 

The Treasury of Catholic Think- 
ing starts where it should. God, 
and man’s obligations toward Him, 
is the theme of the first section. 

From this central point Mr. Woods 

moves out toward a searching an- 

alysis of man, his freedom, duties, 
and potentialities, and his relations 
with his fellow man and the world. 

The following sections deal with 

the Church, its credentials, univer- 

sality and continuity; its existence 
in the world both as an organiza- 
tion and an organism. This part of 
the book closes with an admirable 
section on the Church and the state. 

The anthology concludes with a 

comparison of the material and 

spiritual worlds. 
The volume leans heavily on the 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
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great Popes, scholars, brilliant lay- 
men, mystics, and present-day writ- 
ers. As Mr. Woods points out with 
admirable humility, not everything 
has been said that could be said on 
any one of the subjects under dis- 
cussion, but the range of authori- 
ties cited runs from early Christian 
times to our own day, and the 
Treasury is an interesting and va- 
ried introduction to the intellectual 
treasures of the Church. As a good 
anthology should, it lures the read- 
er to further study and greener 
pastures. 

Of great interest to me were the 


-extensive quotations from Ameri- 


can laymen, priests, and bishops. 
They are an indication that the 
American hierarchy has built well 
and is fully alive to the problems 
of the day as seen in the light of 
eternal truth. 


A Gerard Manley Hopkins Reader, 
edited by John Pick (N.Y.: Ox- 
ford University press. 317 pp. $5.) 
Gerard Manley Hopkins is a 

dificult poet for many lovers of 

poetry. His individual choice of 
words, his odd arrangement of 
phrases and lines and the constant- 
ly exploding force of his inner ten- 
sions create for many readers bars 
to sense. Internal rhymes and clash- 
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ing verbal melodies and the capri- 
cious accents bringing out the sense 
of words all multiply confusion in 
the mind of many an ordinary 
reader. 

Yet, the truth is that these are 
superficial and minor difficulties. 
For beginners, Hopkins’ poetry de- 
mands reading aloud. The poem is 
the thing, and lines and divisions 
have no real meaning as long as 
the whole sense of the poem is 
brought out. All modifying words 
and phrases, all music, all divisions 
are like admirably adoring planets 
moving about the central idea. This 
is at once the glory and the strange- 
ness of Hopkins. 

For all those who love the man 


BOOKS SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase at 
a special discount.) 


Picture Book Group—6 to 9. The 


Heir to Christmas, by Patricia Gor- 
don (Viking, $2.50). 


Intermediate Group—9 to 12, 
Hurry Home, Candy, by Meindert 
De Jong (Harper, $2.50). 

Boys—12 to 16. And Now Mig- 


Sayings for Cynics 


Gunpowder: a black substance used in marking the boundaries of nations. 
Diplomacy: saying “Nice doggie” until you have a chance to pick up a rock. 


Gentleman's agreement: a deal which neither party cares to put in writing. 














and the poet or wish to love him, 
Dr. Pick’s Hopkins Reader is a 
magnificent introduction. All the 
important poems are here and the 
ideas are enhanced, amplified, and 
deepened by the well chosen pas- 
sages from Hopkins’ letters and 
journals—marvelously adroit spot- 
lights on both the poems and the 
poet. 

To these riches may be added — 
Dr. Pick’s perceptive introduction, 
his best work to date. 

Those who know Hopkins and 
those who know him not can glean 
here methods of approach or a 
sharpening of intuition which open 
the door to “marvelous riches in a 
little room.” 
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uel, by Joseph Krumgold (Crowell, 
$2.75). 

Girls—12 to 16. A Chance to Be- 
long, by Emma Atkins Jacobs 
(Holt, $2.50). 


Knowledge Builders. With the 
Bible Through the Church Year, 
by Richard Beron, O.S.B., and 
Mary Perkins (Pantheon, $4.95). 


Outdoor Indiana. 
Frances Rodman. 


Pipe Dreams. 











OW THINGS TASTE involves more 

.. factors than meet the eye—or 
the tongue. Under certain condi- 
tions tea and coffee will taste exact- 
ly alike to you; so will apples, raw 
onions, and strawberries. Some 
foods that taste sweet to most peo- 
ple seem tasteless or sour to others. 
Some foods taste fine at certain 
temperatures but are insipid when 
chilled and equally unappetizing if 
served too warm. When you're an- 
gry, elated, or depressed, nothing 
has much taste; and when you 
have a cold, everything tastes much 
the same. 

Scientists have burned a lot of 
midnight oil trying to find out just 
what makes our taste buds tick. 
They’ve discovered that taste is the 
trickiest of all our senses, behaving 
in a manner that is complex, un- 
predictable, and in some ways ut- 
terly fantastic. Let’s take a look at 
some of their most interesting find- 
ings. 


ss 


Q. Can you actually taste the dif- 
ference between such foods as choc- 
olate and vanilla ice cream, lamb 


How Things Are Tasted 


Your sense of taste is easily deceived 


By JouHn E. Gipson 


Condensed from Everywoman’s* 


and ham, hot tea and hot coffee? 

A. Most people can’t. They think 
they do but actually they smell the 
difference. If you blindfold yourself 
and hold your nose, you will find 
it difficult to distinguish between 
chocolate and any other kind of ice 
cream. The average person can't 
taste the difference between tea and 
coffee either, with a clothespin over 
his nose. The same thing holds true 
to some extent with lamb and ham, 
raw onions and apples; and there’s 
not much difference between the 
taste of strawberries and onions 
either, if you can’t smell them. 

Whether a savory dish tastes 
good, bad, or indifferent to us de- 
pends pretty much on how our 
sense of smell is functioning. Any- 
thing that irritates the delicate na- 
sal membranes, like dust in the air 
or a cold in the head, throws our 
sense of smell out of kilter and 
tends to make the most appetizing 
food seem tasteless. 

Even a flavor as strong as pure 
bitter chocolate is hard to taste un- 
less you can smell it too. At a ban- 
quet given at a leading university, 


*16 E. 40th St., New York City 16. July 1953. Copyright 1953 by Everywoman’s Magazine, 
Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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scientists performed a test on 250 
diners. Each person was given a 
piece of chocolate, asked to hold his 
nose while it was eaten, and then 
give his impression of its taste. 
The majority of the diners con- 
fessed that they were unable to de- 
tect any chocolate taste whatsoever. 


Q. How many different tastes 
are there? 

A. There are only four distinct 
tastes: bitter, salty, sour, and sweet. 
And each one is tasted on a differ- 
ent part of the tongue. We taste 
sweet things on the front of the 
tongue. Slightly farther back is the 
department for salty tastes; back 
farther still are the taste buds 
which detect sour flavors; farthest 
back, bitter things are tasted. 

That’s why you can taste a sweet 
by just touching the tip of your 
tongue to it, and why, on the other 
hand, the bitterness of quinine 
doesn’t really hit you until you’ve 
practically swallowed it. It also ex- 
plains why, to get the full flavor of 
a substance (say, a fine old bran- 
dy), you should roll it around on 
the tongue, giving each division of 
taste buds a chance to vote on it. 


Q. Can you trick your taste buds 
into tasting things that aren’t 
there? 

A. Easily. For example, if you 
tap the front of your tongue with 
a clean glass rod you will get a 
sweet taste. Rub the rod against the 
side of your tongue far back, and, 
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presto, you'll have a bitter taste. 
You can also reverse this process 
and put your taste buds to sleep for 
a while, a neat trick when you 
have bitter medicine to take. Be- 
fore you swallow the evil-tasting 
stuff, just hold a small piece of ice 
on your tongue. Be sure to chill the 
back of the tongue, where the taste 
buds in charge of tasting bitter 
things are located. 


Q. Can the temperature at 
which a food is served have more 
effect on its taste than the season- 


ing? . 
A. Yes, in many cases. Cold kills 
certain flavors entirely, while 


warmth accentuates them. The tas- 
tiest dish may seem flat and unin- 
spiring unless served at the right 
temperature. Raise or lower the 
temperature of a food by even a 
few degrees, and you actually alter 
its taste. Take pineapple juice, for 
instance. Slightly chilled, it tastes 
delicious; but get it too cold and 
it is flavorless and insipid; heat it, 
and it becomes revolting. It isn’t 
that the temperature necessarily 
changes the character of the food, 
but it does affect the function of 
our taste sense. 

Understanding the relationship 
between temperature and taste can 
serve the housewife in countless 
ways. For example, suppose she 
gets too much sugar into a pud- 
ding. What to do? Simply slip it 
into the refrigerator and serve it 
chilled. It will still be too sweet, 
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but it won’t taste that way. Con- 
versely, if a dessert isn’t sweet 
enough, just serve it warm. The 
effect will be the same as though 
you had added more sweetening. 
It is practically impossible to put 
too much sugar into a frozen des- 
sert, because when the taste buds 
are chilled, they are barely func- 
tioning. 

Even a slight change in tempera- 
ture can subtly alter the flavor of a 
food if the palate is extra sensi- 
tive. 

Studies show that many infants 
are likely to reject their milk or 
purees if the temperature is off as 
little as 5° or 10°. This is because 
the slight change in temperature 
alters the flavor to which they have 
grown accustomed. Researchers have 
found that babies are far less likely 
to reject their food when a ther- 
mometer is used to maintain the 
temperature they are used to. 


Q. Why do tastes differ? 

A. There are several reasons. 
Some person’s taste buds are over- 
stimulated by certain flavors and 
insensitive to others. They may 
heap teaspoon after teaspoon of 
sugar into their coffee before it 
tastes palatable to them; to others, 
coffee may taste sickeningly sweet 
with just the slightest pinch of 
sugar. 

Substances which have no taste 
at all to one person may seem salty, 
sweet, or even sour to another. Just 
as some persons are color blind, 
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many are taste blind. In a recent 
study, scientists made a taste test 
on 3,000 persons. Each was asked to 
taste a sample of mannose, one of 
the main types of sugar. Only one 
out of three said it was sweet; one 
out of four couldn’t detect any par- 
ticular taste; one in five said it had 
several distinct tastes; one out of 
ten thought the stuff tasted bitter; 
three out of 100 said it was sour; 
and one out of 100 said the sugar 
tasted like salt. 

Some people’s sense of taste is so 
underdeveloped that they get prac- 
tically no enjoyment from eating. 
About the only satisfaction they 
get from a meal is the fact that it 
appeases their hunger. Women 
who pride themselves on their 
cooking often marry a man of this 
type and then wonder why their 
cuisine seldom rates even a grunt 
of appreciation. He can’t help it, 
lady. The food tastes about the 
same to him as it would to you if 


you had a bad cold. 


Q. Is it true that your state of 
mind can make things taste good, 
bad or indifferent? 

A. Yes. Before you can taste any- 
thing, two things have to happen. 
1. When a morsel of food reaches 
your tongue, the taste buds receive 
an impression which they flash to 
the brain; 2. The brain instantly 
evaluates this impression in terms 
of flavor, and sends back a corre- 
sponding taste impulse to the 
tongue. Only then ate you con- 
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sciously aware of how the food 
tastes. 

Now, if your brain is preoccu- 
pied with other matters, or under 
emotional strain, it will undereval- 
uate the signals it received from 
the taste buds, or even ignore them 
completely. When this happens, 
you don’t taste your food at all. A 
worried man doesn’t enjoy his din- 
ner no matter how savory it is, be- 
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when you find it has lost its sharp- 
ness? 

A. Yes. Psychiatrist David H. 
Fink’s studies show that the taste 
centers of the brain function best 
when physical and emotional ten- ° 
sion is at a minimum. When you're 
tense, and this condition is most 
often caused by hurry, worry, or ° 
overexcitement, the best set of taste _ 
buds can’t turn in a top-flight per- - 





formance. 

To get the maximum enjoyment 
out of your food, you've got to re- 
lax while you're eating it. 


cause he scarcely tastes it. 


Q. Is there anything you can do 
to improve your sense of taste 


How Your Church 


cA project of St. Aloysius parish in Elmwood Place (Cincinnati), Ohio, 
not only produces revenue for the church but also is a character-building 
medium for our youth. It was evolved by our young assistant pastor, Father 
William Sicking. 

A year ago, Father Sicking started a youth club, and set the dues to be $1 
a year. This fee, of course, would not cover the cost of club activities. 
So Father Sicking proposed to the boys in the club that they round up all 
the scrap iron and other salable junk they could find in our little village. 
Then Father Sicking persuaded the village council to loan the club a garbage 
truck. The boys were enthusiastic about the plan. 

That was merely a start. Now the club owns its own truck, for which it 
paid $250; and the members are still picking up junk, not only in our own 
town but also in outlying communities. 

Club bylaws provide that half of all the profits made by the club be turned 
over to the parish. During the last year, the club has donated to the parish 
more than $1,000, and at the same time the members have enjoyed picnics, 
dancing, bowling, basketball, and volley ball. Best of all, juvenile delinquency 
in our village is practically nil. 


Can Raise Money 


Carl H. Moeddel. 


Has your parish employed a novel ana interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THe Carnoric Dicesr. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 














Let’s stop kidding ourselves about 


Kussa's Power 


By Marcuegrite Hiccins 


Condensed trom the New York Herald-Tribune* and 


This Weekt 





hot, is: “Know your ene- 
my!” As far as Russia is 
concerned, this we have failed spec- 
tacularly to do. In the last-10 years 
the Soviet empire has expanded at 
the rate of 60 square miles an hour! 

Are we still underestimating So- 
viet power? How many of us real- 
ize that the U.S., despite its su- 
perior industrial capacity, no longer 
has the edge on the Soviet Union 
in any fields except production of 
nuclear weapons (and this edge 
diminishes daily); possession of 
heavy naval vessels; and, according 
to the U.S. Defense department’s 
educated guess, in the quality of 
long-range bombers. 

Soviet submarines outnumber ours 
more than three to one. Hearken 
to Adm. William M. Fechteler, 
U.S. chief of naval operations. He 
says that the Soviets today operate 
nearly six times as many subs as 
the nazis had when they launched 
their terrific underseas attack on 
Allied shipping lanes in the 2nd 
World War. 


A IN axiom of warfare, cold or 














The British Admiralty has an- 
nounced that Russia, once consid- 
ered so inferior industrially, now 
has an operational fleet second only 
to that of the U.S., thus putting 
the Queen’s navy down in third 
place in world sea power. 

It’s the same story of communist 
numerical superiority in tanks, 
fighter planes, and heavy artillery. 

The Soviet Union, despite a steel 
capacity of about 42% that of the 
U.S., outproduces the West in war 
equipment. 

Russia is producing one-third 
more steel (35 million metric tons 
a year) than was available to the 
nazis when Hitler launched his at- 
tack on Poland. 

Public statements by Soviet lead- 
ers, including Prime Minister Ma- 
lenkov and ex-Secret Police Chief 
Beria are enlightening. They argue 
that a showdown between the com- 
munists and capitalists must be 
postponed until communist capacity 
to sustain, not just to initiate, a long 
struggle is on a par with the 
enemy’s. 


*New York City. May 24, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the New York Herald-Tribune, and reprinted 
with permission. $420 Lexinaton Ave., 
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At its present rate of expansion, 
the Soviet empire by 1955 will 
match the combined Western Euro- 
pean powers in production of coal, 
steel and other basic war matériel. 
By 1970, the Soviets should match 
the U.S. in industrial capacity es- 
sential to warmaking. All that the 
Russians need for war is time to 
consolidate their vast natural re- 
sources and train their manpower. 
The Russian empire encompasses 
all of China, North Korea, Tibet, 
Outer Mongolia, Eastern Europe, 
East Germany, East Austria, and 
Northern Indo-China. 

The relentless Soviet drive for 
development of its military-eco- 
nomic potential has stimulated 
alarm among Western officials who 
keep most closely abreast of Soviet 
doings. Lord Ismay is secretary gen- 
eral of the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization. He has warned of the 
“ominous increase” in Soviet indus- 
trial capacity. 

And here is an official top-level 
U.S. appraisal of Soviet power and 
aims: “The Soviet rulers regard 
military-economic potential as the 
key to the successful outcome of 
their efforts to destroy the free 
world. The Russian five-year plans 
are designed first to overtake the 
West by concentrating on an enor- 
mous expansion of heavy industry. 

“Simultaneously, the Soviet plans 
are aimed at maintaining the Soviet 
armed forces at a high state of 
readiness and to stockpile new and 
better weapons in increasing vol- 
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ume. (According to the U.S. State 
department, the combat-ready in- 
fantry of the Soviet empire, com- 
prising the Soviet Union and both 
European and Asian satellites, num- 
bers more than 9 million men.) 

“Marshal Vasilevsky, in his speech 
before the Communist-party con- 
gress last October in Moscow, stated 
that the 4th Five-Year plan had 
resulted in the Red army’s receiv- 
ing new weapons greatly superior 
to those of the last war, sharply 
increasing its capabilities and radi- 
cally changing its general aspect. 
He also said that the current Five- 
Year plan would make possible a 
better supply of first-class modern 
weapons and the production of mu- 
nitions in greater quantities than 
were available during the war 
against Hitler. 

“All this evidence points up the 
Soviet intention to press this all-out 
effort at a faster pace than they 
believe the West can match. The 
USSR has not achieved technologi- 
cal parity with the West in all 
fields, but by concentrating tech- 
nical resources on military projects, 
it has greatly strengthened its abil- 
ity to wage and support a modern 
war. 

“In conventional weapons, Soviet 
design is simple, robust and efh- 
cient. It must be assumed that the 
present Soviet stock of dtomic 
bombs is sufficient to influence the 
Soviet strategy.” 

The combat performance of the 
Soviet MIG-15 jet fighter in Korean 
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skies should dispose of some of the 
false hopes that Russia cannot mass- 
produce a quality product. The 
Russians had produced so many 
MIG-15 jet fighters that they felt 
secure in giving more than 1,000 
to their Chinese communist allies 
and about the same number to their 
Eastern European satellites. The 
Russian leaders have made no se- 
cret of the fact that world com- 
munism is their goal. 

One prominent Russian, writing 
for home consumption in the ofh- 
cial Russian publication Problems 
of Economics, has gone as far as 
to give the date of the communist 
victory. G. Z. Kozlov, famous So- 
viet economic expert and a new pet 
of the Kremlin, asserts that the 2nd 
World War plus the gain of China 
has tipped the world balance of 
power in Russia’s favor. He con- 
cludes, “The second half of the 20th 
century will bring the complete 
victory of communism throughout 
the world.” 

Soviet leadership has told why it 
believes in the inevitability of vic- 
tory. To summarizé the most re- 
cent pronouncements of Malenkov, 
Beria, and the late Joseph Stalin, 
the Russians are counting on many 
plays going their way in this game 
of international chess. 

1. They believe that friction be- 
tween the allies will develop, prob- 
ably to the point of a war. They 
cite competition and difficulties 
posed by the disappearance of the 
Soviet-controlled empire as a mar- 
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ket for capitalist trade. 2. Malenkov 
has flatly predicted the onset of a 
capitalist depression whenever there 
is a leveling off in arms production, 
such as the communists believe 
might follow a Korean truce. 3. 
The Soviets believe that colonial 
unrest can be exploited to bring 
new territories under Red control, 
as in Indo-China, 

The Kremlin has profited greatly 
from our ignorance of Soviet power 
and intentions. In 1945, our under- 
estimation of a potential enemy led 
to our pell-mell disarmament. After 
demobilization, we could not possi- 
bly enforce our insistence that the 
Russians live up to their promises 
of free elections in Eastern Europe. 
Thus 100 million persons were 
swallowed up by the Soviet empire. 

In 1949 we lost the margin of 
power we had held by our exclusive 
possession of nuclear secrets. We 
had underestimated the Soviet ca- 
pacity to produce the atom bomb. 
Who can say what time was lost, 
what developments not speeded up, 
because we felt that we were so 
far ahead of Russia? 

Underestimation of the USSR 
was to be found even at the high- 
est levels. In May, 1950, for exam- 
ple, President Truman told the 
world that the chances for peace 
had not been so good since the 2nd 
World War. A month later, the 
Reds. marched on South Korea. 
The free world’s lack of knowledge 
of the enemy constitutes a potent 
communist 5th column. 











GALLoPED intg the Catholic Church 
J on a wild horse. My Quaker father, 
a good horseman, always kept a stable. 
When I was eight, we bought a thor- 
oughbred that we named Jim. 

I had no fear of any horse. Secret- 
ly, I made friends with Jim. Then I 
began riding him down back roads, 
with only a halter. Neighbors re- 
ported me. I was in trouble. 

A family conference was called. 
On the advice of a Catholic neighbor, 
I was enrolled as a student with the 
Madames of the Sacred Heart at 
their convent, Eden Hall, Torresdale, 
near Philadelphia. A few years later, 
I was transferred to the convent of 
the same Order at Sault au Recollet, 
near Montreal. 

I came to love the faith, and at the 
age of 18 I asked permission to be- 
come a Catholic. Mother consented 
readily, then wavered, and came to 
Sault au Recollet. She not only re- 
newed her consent, but a few months 
after my Baptism and Confirmation, 
she also became a Catholic, as did 
my younger brother and sister. My 
sister has two grown daughters, one 
of whom is a Madame of the Sacred 
Heart. 

Never look a wild horse in the 
mouth: he might be making a con- 
vert! Charrie Bacon Reddy. 








MET a young serviceman who 
J didn’t go to any church. He asked 
me to marry him. But my faith 
means so much to me that I told 
him [I couldn’t unless he became a 
Catholic—which he did. After we 
were married, we moved to another 
part of the country to live near his 
parents. We brought with us some 
Catuotic Dicersts, which my inlaws 
read with considerable interest. They 
asked many questions. A few months 
later, they were received into the 
Church, and never miss a Sunday 
Mass. Mrs. John D. Walser. 


“J OLAND, as a child, was given no 

I\ -eligious training. When old 
enough, ne joined the Navy; there 
he began to feel the need for some 
kind of spiritual life. He attended 
various churches, but none satisfied 
him. 

One night when the men were pre- 
paring for bed, Roland saw a young 
man come in who had obviously had 
too much to drink. He saw him 
kneel, fully dressed, beside his bunk, 
bless himself, and pray for so long 
that he fell asleep and remained on 
his knees until morning. 

Roland began wondering: if a man 
talks to God and asks His ‘orgive- 
ness, even when intoxicated, there 
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must surely be something in his re- 
ligion that keeps him close to God. 
The next Sunday, Roland attended 
his first Mass. He knew then he had 
found what he wanted. He took in- 


structions, and was baptized. 
T. A. Kihm. 


FRIEND relates the following ac- 
count of her experience. 

“A little over six years ago, I met 
a doctor, and soon afterward we were 
married. I was a practicing Presby- 
terian; Dr. Newman, an apostate 
Catholic. I determined to induce him 
to show some kind of external re- 
ligious behavior. 

“Three years after our marriage, 
I planned a trip to Europe. I was 
particularly interested in going to 
Lourdes. My husband was quite 
amused at my ‘childish fancy’ to see 
a real miracle. 

“At Lourdes, I prayed to know 
God’s will in regard to my husband 
and his lack of religion. God gave 
me a threefold blessing: the Catholic 
faith for myself; opportunity to wit- 
ness a first-class miracle—that of 
sight restored to a blind boy; and 
the subsequent conversion of my 
husband. 

“Upon my return, I prevailed upon 
my husband to accompany me to the 
shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré in 
Canada. There the doctor learned to 
love again his long lost Catholic 
faith.” Sister M. Bernardine, O.S.B. 


EVEN-YEAR-OLD JACK’s parents were 
stage people. His father had de- 
serted the family. While his mother 
worked, Jack played in the streets. 
One day a little pal said to him, 
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“See that church over there? Know 
what they do?” Jack said No. 

“They shake smoke at ya!” 

This appealed mightily to Jack’s 
inherited dramatic sense. For a few 
days, he hung around the big en- 
trance. One day, when large num- 
bers of people were streaming in, he 
worked up his nerve and went in, too. 

He watched wide-eyed. They did, 
indeed, shake smoke at him, and 
many other wonderful and mysteri- 
ous things. He began to go in often. 

A Sister noticed him. She asked 
him whether he would like to enroll 
in the school. He would, and did. 
Today, well past middle age and a 
grandfather, he is a loyal communi- 
cant of many years’ standing in that 
same parish church where they 
“shake smoke.” Jean Ross. 


Y HUSBAND and I rented one of 

our bedrooms to an elderly 
Catholic. One evening he mentioned 
that he was a convert. 

“T was a Protestant minister,” he 
told us. “Many Sunday mornings, 
both before and after my church 
services, I would spend in my garden. 
Always, my attention would drift 
to the dozens of men passing my 
home. At last I inquired of one where 
all the men were going. He answered 
simply, “To church.’ I later learned 
they were headed for the Catholic 
church, and Holy Name Communion. 

“All my life I had been in search 
of a church in which the women did 
not far outnumber the men. I took in- 
structions, and found the true faith. 


So many men couldn't be wrong.” 
Mary S. Avery, 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 


Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.] 











Who Should 


Buy Stocks? 


Nobody, unless he has money to lose 


By Bernarp J. Reis 


Condensed from Consumer Reports* 


Mr. Reis is treasurer of Consumers 
Union, a Certified Public Accountant, 
and author of the book False Security. 


VERYONE hears stories of for- 

tunes made in the stock mar- 
ket. It is small wonder that so 
many persons ignore the less cheer- 
ful reports. Yet, for every spectacu- 
lar rise in a stock, there is an equal- 
ly spectacular drop; for each story 
of a fortune made, there is likely 
to be a story of a fortune lost. 

Lest some have forgotten the de- 
bacle of 1929, and the series of ups 
and downs since, it must be said 
again, and strongly: in the world 
of stocks, there is no “sure thing.” 

Those who have only a small 
amount of money in reserve, and 
who can’t afford to lose any, should 
stay away from the stock market. 
The best way to be certain that 
money will be available undimin- 
ished when needed is to keep it in 
an insured savings bank or invest 
it in U.S, savings bonds. 

A distinction is sometimes made 
between “speculative” and “invest- 









ment” stocks. As commonly under- 
stood, it is speculation when one 
buys stock, say, in a gold mine, oil 
field, or uranium mine which is not 
yet in production. But it is inves- 
ment when one puts money into the 
stocks of leading concerns in estab- 
lished industries. Investment is sup- 
posed to mean that the money is 
safe. But safety is relative, and for 
the small investor, no stock is safe. 
Consider, for example, the rec- 
ords of the following stocks: Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, American Smelt- 
ing, American Woolen, Celanese 
Corp., Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
Monsanto Chemical, and Quaker 
Oats. It certainly cannot be said 
that these are speculative stocks. 
Yet in two years, the buyer of any 
one of them who needed the money 
and had to sell (or who decided to 
sell to avoid further losses) would 
have lost from about 9% to about 
50% of his capital investment. 
Indeed, an impressive list can be 
drawn up of stocks that have gone 
up in the same period. But for 
either list, hindsight is far better 


*38 E. Ist St., New York City 3. September, 1953. Copyright 1953 by Consumers Union of 
U.S., Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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than foresight, and not even the 
“insiders” can do more than make 
informed guesses. 

The risk is particularly great 
now. Economists and business lead- 
ers differ as to what lies ahead. A 
great number expect a recession, 
though opinions differ as to when 
and how severe it will be, and how 
long it will last. Anyone who puts 
his money into stocks is gambling 
that these economists are wrong. 

Even in an inflationary period, 
the purchase of stocks does not al- 
ways provide “a hedge against infla- 
tion.” The stock market as a whole 
goes up when the value of the dol- 
lar shrinks, but in an inflationary 
period, with most stocks going up, 
some stocks go down. In so doing, 
they may wipe out a good part of 
the dollar values they are supposed 
to protect. 

A favorite phrase of the self- 
styled experts is, “Get in on the 
ground floor.” If, this theory goes, 
you can get in early on a young 
corporation that has a good product 
to build on, you are bound to win. 
The theory is not necessarily cor- 
rect. 

Last fall, the stock of Cinerama 
Productions, the producer of the 
successful film, This Is Cinerama 
(not Cinerama, Inc., the company 
that developed the process), was 
selling at $40 a share, and investors 
were fighting for the chance to buy. 
On Aug. 13 of this year, the same 
stock was selling at $2.63, and buy- 
ers were scarce. 


The stock market is a legitimate 
enterprise which makes it possible 
for persons with capital to provide 
money for the functioning of our 
economy. Purchasers of stock buy 
with the hope that the enterprise 
in which they invest will continue 
to be successful, and will provide a 
good return on the capital invested. 

I do not mean that only million- 
aires should buy stocks. I do con- 
tend, however, that an individual 
who buys stocks should understand 
the risks. To keep the risk within 
reasonable limits, the following 
three-way division of savings is 
recommended. 

1. Set aside a reserve for special 
and emergency needs. This reserve 
should be at least a year’s income, 
though for many families, it should 
be a good deal more. You may 
want to draw on it for such ex- 
penses as sending the children to 
college, making payments on a 
house, buying a car, or taking a 
long vacation. You may have to use 
it for medical purposes, or to pay 
living expenses, make mortgage 
payments, pay insurance premiums 
and meet other obligations during 
the illness, unemployment, or mili- 
tary service of the chief wage 
earner. 

A part of this fund should be 
deposited in federally insured ac- 
counts in savings banks. The re- 
mainder should be in U.S. savings 
bonds. 

2. If any money is left beyond 
the emergency fund, put half of 
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the balance into nonfluctuating dol- 
lar assets. This backlog, along with 
the interest it accumulates over the 
years, becomes your personal “so- 
cial-security” reserve fund. You can 
count as part of it any absolute 
rights (those that can’t be taken 
away, even if you should lose your 
job) you may have in a pension 
fund or annuity. It should be put 
into accounts in federally insured 
savings banks, Postal Savings de- 
posits, U.S. savings bonds, and, if 
you are willing to take the trouble 
to do the necessary buying and sell- 
ing, short-term federal, state, or 
municipal bonds. 

3. Place the remainder into well- 
diversified investment securities, or 
in shares of sound investment 
trusts. A study of the financial poli- 
cies of the Carnegie Corp., one of 
the largest philanthropic organiza- 
tions in the U.S., reveals financial 
practices which might well be taken 
to heart by the small investor. Less 
than 35% of the Foundation’s 
funds are in common stocks; even 
in these, the Carnegie Corp. is pro- 
tected, to the degree that a stock 
investment can be protected, by 
diversification. 

Diversification is the financier’s 
way of saying, “Don’t put all your 
eggs into one basket.” It is his ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that even 
when the market is going up, not 
all stocks are going up with it. 

The way to hedge against the 
rather erratic individual rises and 
falls of the individual stocks is to 


diversify in various industry classi- 
fications, so that individual ups will 
average out the individual downs. 
Again the Carnegie Corp. provides 
an example. At the time of its last 
financial report, it held 103 differ- 
ent stocks in 20 different industries. 
No more than 144% of its total 
assets was tied up in any single 
security. 

But diversification takes money; 
the individual investor with $1,000, 
or even $10,000, simply doesn’t have 
enough capital to insure himself 
against random fluctuation. Nor 
has he the time and the knowledge 
to watch the market closely and 
know, with any reasonable assur- 
ance, when to buy and when to 
sell. His best chances lie with the 
experts. 

Investment trusts, known also as 
mutual funds, are organizations 
that sell shares based on the large 
and diversified stock portfolios 
which they own. They can expend 
funds for watching and managing 
their numerous stock-market trans- 
actions. The small investor, buying 
shares in an investment trust, be- 
comes the owner of fractional shares 
in each of the many stocks held by 
the trust. 

The small investor who insists 
on doing his own buying and sell- 
ing, despite the risks involved, 
would do well to measure his 
choices against those of well-man- 
aged trusts. But for anyone who 
can’t afford risks, there is no better 
investment than U. S. savings bonds. 











The Finaly Case 


What happened to two baptized Jewish orphans x 


By MicHakt DE LA BEDOYERE 


r ‘HE unfortunate business of the 
| Finaly children has been too 
little understood. The essence of 
most disputes is misunderstanding 
and mistakes made in good faith 
rather than ill will. Or if there is ill 
will, it is usually because people who 
make mistakes and get involved in 
misunderstanding begin to dig in 
their heels and make stubbornness 
a virtue. 

One interesting feature of the 
Finaly case is that the quarrel was 
wholly between people who had 
given evidence of unusual courage, 
good will, and breadth of views. 
It is no case of an obscurantist or 
reactionary Catholic party or of the 
despicable, hard or cunning Jew of 
whom we have seen too much in- 
vented in recent years. 

The Jewish parents of the Finaly 
boys were young refugees from 
Hitler’s persecution. They found 
refuge in Grenoble, France. Robert 
was born in 1941, and his brother, 
Gerald, in 1942. Robert was at 
once given French naturalization. 
Both were ritually circumcised at 
a moment when a man of indiffer- 
ent faith might have found excel- 
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lent excuses for avoiding a ritual 
that would brand the children. In- 
deed, by 1944, both parents were 
arrested by the occupying Ger- 
mans, imprisoned in France, and 
finally deported to Germany. Their 
fate is not known. 

Robert and Gerald, aged three 
and two, and apparently in frail 
health, were entrusted by their par- 
ents to a children’s home. This 
home, in turn, entrusted them to 
Mlle. Antoinette Brun, who was in 
charge of the municipal créche of 
Grenoble. F 

Mlle. Brun was an able and 
strong-minded woman of middle 
age who had had great success in 
looking after orphans. She made 
it her business to care especially for 
Jewish orphans. She had, in fact, 
been organizing an underground 
scheme for saving Jewish children. 
Her sympathies were rather with 
the Left, and her Catholicity had 
a liberal rather than an authoritar- 
ian or pietistic tinge. 

What happened next? Dr. Fin- 
aly, the boys’ father, had three 
sisters, and his wife had a brother. 
As soon as the war in Europe was 
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over, one of the aunts took steps 
to have the children sent to her in 
New Zealand. Mlle. Brun pointed 
out the difficulty of travel. She 
argued that she had mothered the 
children without financial gain, 
grown fond of them, and that 
these links could not be broken 
easily. She added that the children 
were Jews and would remain so. 

She seemed to have right on her 
side; the parents might still be 
alive, and it was in their name that 
she was acting. That view was 
legally upheld three years later, in 
1948. 

But before this last decision, Mlle. 
Brun had sent the children to a 
Catholic boarding school, and there 
they were baptized on her author- 
ity in April, 1948. There followed 
a long succession of legal decisions 
and appeals, revolving on the point 
of whether the presumed deaths of 
the boys’ father and mother (a 
presumption made legal in 1950) 
left Mlle. Brun their legal guardian, 
or whether the insistence of rela- 
tives in such an exceptional case 
overrode French law. Mlle. Brun 
had every right to cite the tradi- 
tional law. Moreover, the growing 
children seemed to be better placed 
with an adopted mother to whom 
they were deeply attached than 
they would be if handed over to 
relatives they did not know. 

However, the legal decision went 
against Mlle. Brun. She promptly 
hid the children (August, 1952). 
They were discovered nearly six 
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months later in a Catholic school 
in Bayonne. They had been brought 
there secretly by the superior of 
the Order of Our Lady of Sion. 
Mlle. Brun and the superior were 
arrested. The children were then 
hidden by priests in Bayonne who, 
according to their testimony, were 
doing what the children wanted. 
Then the children were spirited 
across the frontier to Spain, and 
more accomplices, four of whom 
were priests, were arrested. Soon 
all who had been imprisoned were 
provisionally set free, but the chil- 
dren had gone. 

Here was a scandal of the first 
order in the world’s press. Nuns 
arrested. Jewish children forcibly 
baptized. Children stolen by the 
Church from their natural guar- 
dians. The ancient anticlerical-Jew- 
ish-Catholic enmities, never far 
below the surface in a France 
whose memory for the Dreyfus 
case was long, threatened to rise 
again. 

But the participants had really 
nothing to do with the ideological 
hatreds of the past. This is clear 
when we realize why Mlle. Brun 
had the children baptized. She 
declared (and the view seems en- 
tirely consistent with her character) 
that she had no thought of their 
growing up as anything but Jews 
until they went to their Catholic 
boarding school. 

Robert and Gerald, she felt, were 
among Catholic boys, for whom 
the Catholic ritual and especially 
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First Communion were the order 
of the day. To deprive the children 
of these red-letter occasions, so 
much a part of the school’s life, 
would be unkind. To have them 
baptized so that they could belong 
to the Catholic school’s atmosphere 
seemed the sensible thing to do. 
It was always done in France, even 
with families who scarcely practice 
any religion. Besides, a Baptism 
meant a godfather and a godmoth- 
er, two more persons who would 
have personal ties with the un- 
fortunate orphans. 

Once the Finalys had been bap- 
tized, it seemed important to the 
priests and nuns concerned that 
the children be allowed to grow 
up into their religion and practice 
it, and not be put to the danger 
of apostasy through returning to 
Jewish relations. Besides, Robert 
and Gerald themselves appeared 
to want it that way. 

In this sequence of mistakes, it 
is important, I think, to consider 
the motives and reasons for the 
mistakes. Mlle. Brun was any- 
thing but the kind who might be 
tempted, out of perverted devo- 
tion, to “snatch” Catholic souls. 
Nor does anyone deny her genuine 
love and her desire to do the best 
she could for the children. The 
children, as they grew up, were 
on her side. 

About the Baptism, she herself 
said that there was no moral theo- 
logian available to consult, and her 
motives were secular rather than 
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theological. Moral theologians have 
studied the case since, and agreed 
that the Baptism was valid, though 
not licit. That is, Mlle. Brun had 
no right to have the children bap- 
tized, but the Baptism, having been 
administered, was sacramentally a 
true Baptism. 

She had no right because the par- 
ents had taken steps to indicate 
their wish that their children be 
brought up as Jews. Mlle. Brun was 
not their legal guardian, and rela- 
tives had clearly shown their inter- 
est in the children. 

What is the situation when chil- 
dren are illicitly, but validly, bap- 
tized? This question has raised the 
biggest difficulty. It appears that ac- 
cording to traditional Church teach- 
ing, once a child has been validly 
baptized, whether illicitly or not, it 
should be brought up in the faith 
of its Baptism; that the child should 
be separated from its family if the 
latter are unlikely to do this. 

This “hard” doctrine seems to 
conflict with the modern conscience 
and even the basic Christian teach- 
ing about the natural right of par- 
ents. So much so, that a study of 
the case led the French Catholic 
theologian, Pére Rouquette, S.J., to 
re-examine the whole position. 

“We must recognize,” he writes, 
“that if a state of affairs is a cause 
of universal worry to the conscience 
of the time, including that of the 
best of Christians, this is often a 
sign of an advance in moral con- 
science and a justified expectation 
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of an adjustment of discipline.” 

Pére Rouquette notes that canon 
law no longer speaks of the duty 
to take away a child from its fam- 
ily. When a baptized Jew is taken 
back by his family there is no rea- 
son to despair of his salvation or 
even of his living in a state of grace. 
He also weighs the traditional 
Catholic solution against the views 
of modern conscience, and shows 
that in modern conditions the first 
is not necessarily better than the 
second as a means of reaching the 
desired end. 

Whether this reasoning is conclu- 
sive is not for me to judge. My 
point is to show that the dilemma 
which faced Mlle. Brun and her 
Catholic friends after the Baptism, 
as well as the claims and indigna- 
tion caused in the Jewish party and 
most public opinion, is a genuine 
and difficult one. Given the tradi- 
tional Catholic discipline, it was not 
a monstrous act on the part of the 
Catholics to try to keep the chil- 
dren away from their relatives; nor 
did bad faith nor anticlericalism 
prompt the anger of the opposite 
party. The highest Catholic con- 
sciences have been in doubt over 
the traditional discipline. 

As for the breach of the law in 
hiding the children, one should 
bear in mind not only the training 
in lawlessness of people on both 
sides of the Pyrenees after two wars, 
but the Catholic teaching that an 
unjust law is no law at all. In the 
last resort, an individual has to 


judge of injustice in this matter, 
and the individual conscience is not 
necessarily a sufficiently well-in- 
formed one. 

Apart from all this, nothing but 
good can come from moral theo- 
logical considerations such as those 
of Pére Rouquette. Without involv- 
ing any change in Catholic moral 
teaching, it shows how its applica- 
tion may have to be modified be- 
cause of genuine changes, not in the 
moral principles themselves, but in 
conditions of society and human 
ways of behavior. 

Lastly, the attitude of the Church 
in France, expressed in the pro- 
nouncements and actions of Cardi- 
nal Gerlier and the spokesman con- 
cerned with working out a solution 
to the problem, must in the long 
run have won respect for Catholic- 
ity as a whole. 

Having written this with as much 
fairness, impartiality and sincerity 
as I can, I cannot but add with a 
certain sorrow that the latest news 
indicates that the boys’ aunt, Mad- 
ame Rossner, now their legal guar- 
dian, in cooperation with Jewish 
authorities in France, has taken the 
children to Israel after taking every 
possible step to indicate her pur- 
pose of completely reversing their 
upbringing. 

One can only hope fervently that 
the subjects of this tragic boyhood 
will be allowed to profit from the 
devotion which their foster mother 
undoubtedly gave to them, despite 
the grievous mistakes she made. 





You'll live happier now and tn old 


age if you plan to 
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Hours Right 
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HAT do you plan to do to- 

night? Go to the movies? 
Watch TV? Do you do that very 
often? If so, doctors and psycholo- 
gists and some other people are 
worried about you. They don’t 
think you are happy. They are 
afraid that as the years pass, even 
though you make a success of your 
work, you are going to find life 
unaccountably pointless. 

“Wait a minute,” you say. 
“What’s wrong with a little relaxa- 
tion after a hard day’s work?” 
Well, nothing except maybe this. 
Working hard and getting ahead 
won't, by themselves, bring happi- 
ness. Something deeper is required. 
Call it fullness of living. It means 
living life up to the hilt, using and 
expanding all the creativeness you 
have. You can’t do it in eight hours 
at the ofhce—or even in ten. Much 
of it must be done by you as a 
free agent, on your own. That’s 
why you should use your spare 
time, not kill it. 

Man is not by nature a spectator. 
He is a doer, a creator. He seeks 
challenge. He is happiest when re- 
*1729 H St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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leasing stored-up energy and exer- 
cising his native abilities. Pleasure 
is a by-product of these activities. 

Your spare time is becoming 
more important, whether you like 
it or not, because you are gradually 
getting more of it. The work week 
is getting shorter; vacations, longer. 
People are living to a riper age; 
more of them are able to retire, 
and those who do so are retiring 
earlier. With all that spare time 
piling up, you’ve got to use it for 
something satisfying and _ perma- 
nent, or rot. 

What’s satisfying and  perma- 
nent? Hobbies? Collecting postage 
stamps? Yes, hobbies are good. But 
there are some things better, called 
pursuits. Pursuits are a bit more 
serious than hobbies. They involve 
community or group work or self- 
improvement: serving on a hospital 
or school board, learning Spanish, 
having a part-time business. In the 
long run, pursuits are more stimu- 
lating and satisfying than hobbies. 

Most of us do not hunt big game, 
climb unconquered mountains, beat 
airplane records, enter international 
1953. Copyright 1953 by the Kiplinger 
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yacht races, nor explore the poles 
of the earth. We are, nevertheless, 
eager to do something that we do 
not “have to do.” 

We search for obstacles, we wel- 
come risks, we are keen for strug- 
gles. Instead of curtailing our en- 
deavors we incline all the time to 
expand them. 

No, if we are ever to get pleasure, 
it must come to us as a by-product, 
not as an aim. We don’t desire ob- 
jects and events because they give 
us pleasure. They give us pleasure 
because we desire them, and we 
desire them because of our funda- 
mental nature as men. 

Sounds pretty tiring, you say? 
But psychologists have proved that 
being active is not as tiring as being 
passive. Man is most relaxed when 
he is doing something, releasing 
energy, physical or mental. 

Prof. Harold R. Hall, of the Har- 
vard Business school, made a study 
and wrote a book, Some Observa- 
tions on Executive Retirement. Six- 
ty per cent of the retired business- 
men surveyed by Dr. Hall were 
found to be either very unhappy 
or fairly unhappy during the first 
year of their retirement. Thereafter, 
only 35% were rated as unhappy, 
showing that the retired executives 
were making adjustments. But 
these adjustments, to have had 
maximum value, should have been 
made years before. 

Dr. Hall found the retired men 
loafing and relaxing and seemingly 
happy for a few months, and then 
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becoming bored and restless. Some 
took to drink. Others kept drop- 
ping in at the office, offering advice 
where advice was no longer want- 
ed. Even those who had _ hobbies 
found that hobbies weren’t the 
whole answer. 

Even if you are in your 20’s or 
30’s, it is not too early to begin 
building up the inner resources you 
will eventually want so badly. 

Maybe you think you don’t have 
much spare time. Well, tot it up. 
Use a formula suggested by the 
Royal Bank of Canada in a recent 
letter to its clients. 


Hours 
There are 365 days in a year, 
or 8,760 
Deduct 8 hours a day for 
sleep 
Deduct 5 days’ work a week at 
8 hours a day for 49 weeks 
(allowing 2 weeks’ vacation 
and 7 holidays) 
Deduct 2 hours a working day 
for travel 
Deduct 3 hours a 
meals 
Deduct 1 hour a day for dress- 
ing and undressing 





day for 


6,830 


Hours left to do with as you 
please 


1,930 





This equals 80 days of 24 hours 
each, nearly 22% of the year. 

Listen to Arnold Bennett’s ideas 
from How to Live on 24 Hours a 
Day. He points out that most work- 
ing people spend eight hours at 
their jobs and have 16 to them- 
selves. Furthermore, a good many 
jobs are not particularly fascinating. 
Yet in spite of this, the worker in- 
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sists on looking at his office hours 
as “the day” and the rest of the 
time as just extra. He makes two 
thirds of his life subservient to 
one-third, yet during those 16 hours 
he is free. 

Here is something else. Look 
ahead and you can see that the 
situation 1s going to get even worse, 
or better, depending on your point 
of view. The work week is getting 
shorter. The standard vacation in 
industry is moving up from two 
weeks to three. Just think. In seven 
years you'll probably have another 
five hours a week in which to do 
nothing, or something, and another 
week’s vacation. 


Hours Hours 


You can also look forward to a 
good deal more time to yourself 
in later years than your father or 
grandfather could. In the first 
place, you will probably live longer. 
Even in the last 20 years the life 
span has lengthened appreciably. 
Look at the following table. Notice 
that if you are 40, you can expect 
to live two years longer than a 40- 
year-old could in 1930. If you are 
20, you can expect to live nearly 
four years longer. 


LIFE EXPECTANCIES 
1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 
Vee... Bess) Yu. . Yee. Yeu 


Age at 
59.1 62.8 66.6 67.9 69.8 


birth 
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71.6 
72.8 
76.5 
85.5 


67.8 69.7 70.5 
70 «=—71.4 71.9 
75.1. ‘739. 76 
85.4 86.1 85.7 
Because of Social Security and 
company pension plans, you will 
probably be retired in your 60's. 
More and more people are living 
out the latter part of their lives on 
pensions and their own spiritual 
resources. There is no boss to tell 
them what to do. If they were 
bosses themselves, responsibility no 
longer provides discipline. Look at 
this table showing the percentages 
of unemployed men aged 65 and 
older for the last 60 years. You can 
see that in 1940 more than half the 
men 65 and over were still work- 
ing. Today only 40% of them are 
still at their jobs. 


UNEMPLOYED OLDER MEN 


Add it all up: evenings, week 
ends, vacations, retirement. It comes 
to a lot of time, time when there 
is no one to map out your hours, 
no lathe to tend, no books to bal- 
ance, no calls to make. That time 
is yours. Appraise it in terms of 
dollars. At what rate do you value 
your leisure? Two dollars an hour? 
Five? Do you get that much out 
of it? Maybe not, but you could. 

This is a big world, full of fasci- 
nating things to do and jobs to 
tackle. The big question is not 
what but whether. 





“Indians in 
North America 


They were killed first with guns and 


then with government 


By JoHn Co ier 
Former U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
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s \HERE is no “vanishing” Indian. 

* In 1940 our Department of 
State estimated that 30 million In- 
dians were then living. The num- 
ber is nearer 40 million now. 

In the U.S., as in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and a number of South 
American countries, the Indians in- 
crease more rapidly than any other 
race. And the Indians who increase 
most rapidly are those still living 
a tribal life, speaking their ancient 
languages, and holding proudly to 
their Stone Age ways. Such Indians 
are the Pueblos, Navajos, Papagos, 
and Apaches of the Southwest. 
These same Indians have been 
among our best fighters in the Ist 
and 2nd World Wars; and they 
are also full citizens of the U.S., 
enfranchised, and more often than 
not, at home in white man’s ways 
as well as in their own. 

Indians in the U.S. and Alaska 
number 450,000, or about one-eight- 
ieth of the total of Indians. Their 
recent history has a curious bearing 
on problems which our generation 


is confronting. From about 1880 to 
about 1929, these U. S. Indians ex- 
isted, and in body and mind slowly 
perished, within a totalitarian gov- 
ernment control. This control, ex- 
ercised by the federal government’s 
Indian bureau, reached into the 
minutiae of their community, fam- 
ily, and individual life. It was 
meant to be a benevolent control. 
But the harder the bureau worked, 
the more it intruded, and the faster 
the Indians shriveled up, and ac- 
tually died, soul and body. 

Then, in 1929, the good sense of 
the American people came to the 
rescue of the Indians. The govern- 
ment’s totalitarian controls were 
lifted. Under Presidents Hoover 
and Roosevelt, the responsibility for 
their own decisions and future was 
thrust again and again back upon 
the Indians, and the Indians 
grasped the responsibility. Their in- 
dustrial energies increased dramati- 
cally; their arts and crafts entered 
a new age of creativity; they be- 
came perhaps the leading nature 
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conservationists in our whole coun- 
try; and their death rate dropped 
55% in less than ten years. 

Indians are of Mongoloid racial 
stock. They entered the Western 
Hemisphere some 20,000 years ago 
by way of the Bering strait. They 
came not all at once, but in a trick- 
ling migration which lasted prob- 
ably 15,000 years; the Athapascan 
Indians, whom the Navajos and 
Apaches represent, may have come 
to America not more than 4,000 or 
5,000 years ago. 

With passing millennia, these 
migrants slowly occupied the whole 
of North and South America and 
the Caribbean islands. Through all 
those years, they lived by hunting, 
fishing, and seed gathering. Then 
they invented agriculture; and fully 
half of the agricultural production 
of the U.S. today is a gift from 
the Indians. 

Except in Mexico and the Andes, 
they never formed themselves into 
centralized political states. Instead, 
they organized thousands of little 
nations, living within territorial 
boundaries fully respected. They 
had wars, but usually their warfare 
was so limited that it was more 
like an athletic contest and romantic 
pageant than our own mass slaugh- 
ter. 

They had not one language, but 
a thousand; in what is now the 
U.S. 600 languages and dialects 
were spoken. All those, except in 
Yucatan and Mexico, were unwrit- 
ten languages, but they were not 


meager languages, and some were 
more expressive than Greek or Eng- 
lish. 

The Indians were religious; they 
had a profound regard for human 
dignity and therefore for human 
freedom. Education was lifelong, 
and it tried to teach responsible 
liberty, cooperation, generosity, and 
faithfulness to the pledged word. 
These facts have been recorded 
from the time of the earliest white 
contacts, starting with Columbus’ 
moving tribute to the West Indies 
Indians, pure of heart, hospitable, 
and trusting and near to God, The 
same facts can be noted today 
among the tribal Indians in a 
dozen of our states. 

It is sad that the invading white 
man, while testifying to the In- 
dians’ qualities of greatness, yet 
robbed them, slaughtered them, 
and tried to enslave them. Within 
the U.S., the Indians could not 
be made slaves. 

Then, in the 1880's, the willful 
slaughter came to an end to be suc- 
ceeded by a totalitarian bureau- 
cratic oppression which did not lift 
until 1929, when the Indians came 
into their own as free men. Today, 
some of them live by farming. Oth- 
ers, like the Apaches and the west- 
ern Pueblos, live partly or chiefly on 
livestock. The livestock operations 
of many tribes, such as the Acoma 
and Laguna Pueblos in New Mexico, 
the Mescalaro and San Carlos Apa- 
ches in New Mexico and Arizona, 
are models of animal husbandry 
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and competent business operation, 
as well as of soil and water con- 
servation. Still other tribes make 
their living in timber industries: 
the Menominees of Wisconsin, the 
Klamaths of Oregon, for example. 
And others still live by fishing. 
Indians, in short, are found living 
harmoniously within, and compe- 
tently and lovingly using, every 
geographical environment of the 
U.S. and Alaska. 

There is a stubborn popular myth 
that Indians are “supported by the 
government.” The government is 
trustee over their material proper- 
ties and provides many of them 
with schooling, medical service, a 
credit system (now recognized as 
one of the world’s best), and advice 
and some material help in the con- 
servation of their soils, waters, tim- 
bers, and wild life. But except for 
old-age and other social-security 
benefits furnished to all our citi- 
zens, the government does not sup- 
port any Indians at all. 

There is another mistaken no- 
tion, often voiced even in Congress, 
which considers Indians as “wards 
of the government” and therefore 
not free, responsible citizens. This 
was the true state of affairs from 
1880 to 1929. But in all matters ex- 
cept a few the Indians today are 


Br you 


as free as you or I. One exception 
is the generally ineffectual and 
deeply resented federal liquor-pro- 
hibition law, which applies to In- 
dians alone. The other exception 
(largely mitigated since 1929) 
the federal trusteeship over Indian 
property. That trusteeship in earlier 
decades was simply a means for 
pilfering from Indians. Now it is 
much better administrated. 

Even now, Indians are sometimes 
affronted by the bureaucratic ad- 
ministration of their trust estates. 
This condition, of course, is not 
limited to Indians. Even non-In- 
dians become irritated by trustee 
actions of bankers and trust com- 
panies and by arbitrary city, state 
and federal actions. 

Apart from the exceptions men- 
tioned, the Indians today possess 
every responsibility and freedom 
of our American heritage. And they 
possess in addition that other free- 
dom, not derived from constitu- 
tions or bills of rights but sustained 
by the living will of men who have 
created their own freedom and kept 
it in their own conscience for more 
than 20,000 years. Possibly it is the 
inner freedom of the human spirit 
which furnishes the Indians’ great- 
est meaning to our perplexed gen- 
eration. 


are sitting on top of the world, have a thought sometimes for the 


folks who are carrying it on their shoulders. 
Raymond Dunean in the Ellaville, Ga., Sun. 
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